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PKEFACE. 

The Editor is indebted to the Eeligious Tract 
Society for permission to reprint the papers selected 
from the numerous Contributions of Mr. Dodds to 
the Leisure Hour and the Sunday at Home. 

Her grateful acknowledgments are also due to the 
Editor of these periodicals, Dr. James Macaulay, an 
early friend of her husband's, for kind advice and 
assistance in the selection and arrangement of the 
articles. 

The necessarily brief Memoir prefixed is a very 
imperfect delineation of a diligent and devoted life, 
but it gains in value from the discriminating estimate 
of the character of his beloved co-presbyter, from 
the pen of the Eev. James Matthew, of the Free 
Church, Haddington. 
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JAMES DODDS was born in the parish of Cummer- 
trees, Dumfriesshire, on the 13th August 1812. 
He was the eldest of five children, three of whom 
still survive. His father was a native of Eoxburgh- 
shire; his mother was one of the many daughters of 
Thomas Irving, farmer, of Whitecroft, in the parish of 
Dalton, a man whose memory was greatly revered in 
the neighbourhood. 

The family having removed to Annan, James was 
early sent to a ladies' school, next door to the house 
where the famous Edward Irving was born. There 
was a blood relationship between Thomas Irving and 
Gavin Irving, the father of Edward, and James used 
to tell that one of his aunts was present at Edward's 
birth. James early showed a great love for music. 
When scarcely beyond infancy, he disappeared one 
day from his mother's hand, and was sought for in 
vain. Somewhere in the neighbourhood a street 
musician had gathered a crowd round him, and it 
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4 MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 

struck his father that the missing child might be- there. 
Penetrating into the heart of the mass, he espied the 
white head of his lost boy, who had crept through the 
legs of the crowd, and established himself triumphantly 
in the centre of attraction. 

As James grew, his mind rapidly developed, and 
among other characteristics were love of approbation 
and great shyness, which gave rise to an experience 
which he never forgot. A visitor in his father's house 
remarked, in his hearing, " I can make nothing of that 
boy, he is so dreadfully shy !" James determined that 
this should no longer be a fault of his, and accordingly, 
when the next visitor came, by a great effort he made 
his appearance, and became as free and easy as possible ; 
whereupon he overheard this complimentary remark, 
" What an impudent fellow that boy is !" Poor James 
early learned how vain it is to try to please everybody, 
and the lesson was useful to him in after years. 

For a time he attended the Clarencefield Academy, 
in the parish of Euthwell, and became a favourite 
pupil of the well-known parish teacher, Mr. Ferguson. 

He was early consecrated to the ministry of the 
Church of Scotland, by his parents, who marked the 
precocious development of varied talents, along with a 
sweet disposition and a matured judgment. 

At the age of sixteen he was sent to Edinburgh 
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University, accompanied by his father's blessing and his 
mother's prayers. The good effects of pious training 
and example had been blessed to lay the foundations 
of a character deeply imbued with religious principle, 
and the parents parted with their boy, trusting that he 
would be kept in the path of duty by a strength and 
wisdom far above his own. James often in after 
years reverted to that first day of leaving home. He 
set out on foot, and reached Selkirk that night. When 
he entered Edinburgh, late on the following evening, 
the city was all astir with the horrors of Burke and 
Hare, and it was not without some tremors that the 
solitary boy reached, at last, his lodgings. 

During part of his college life his rooms were 
shared by his cousin, James Dodds, whose poems he 
afterwards edited, prefaced by a sketch of his life. 

From this time onwards he cost his parents no more 
money. By private teaching he paid his way through 
all his classes, and won many honours by his steady 
and thoughtful diligence. 

In his eighteenth year he entered the family of Dr. 
Duncan of Ruthwell, where he acted for three years as 
tutor to the boys who boarded in his house. There he 
met with many of the notable characters of whom he 
afterwards wrote. 

On the death of Mrs. Duncan the establishment 

B 
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6 MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 

was broken up, and Mr. Dodds undertook for a short 
time the editorship of the Dumfries Standard, before 
resuming his studies in Edinburgh ; and here it may be 
added, that he continued his interest in the Standard 
by contributing many articles to its pages during the 
whole course of his after years. 

In his hours of private teaching he made many warm 
friends, none of whom he esteemed more highly than 
Sheriff Cay, and his sister-in-law Miss Bullock. 

In the year 1832-3 he won Professor Wilson's gold 
medal, and a characteristic story is told by a fellow- 
student in connection with that event. After the work 
of the class was over, James invited this friend to accom- 
pany him on a ramble over the Pentland Hills. It 
happened to be on the day appointed for the distribution 
of the prizes. When the class had met, and the 
Professor found that James Dodds was absent, he 
declined to proceed, and fixed another day for the 
purpose. The missing culprit, dreading a rebuke for 
some unknown offence, took his place in the back 
benches, and great was his surprise when the Professor 
called him up* and presented him with the medal, in 
terms of the highest eulogy. 

In March 1837 he began a Diary, which he carried 
on regularly, in one form or another, till his death. It 
contains, as expressed in his own words, " A record of 
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the main events of my life, of my fleeting thoughts, my 
observations on society and the heart of man; my 
resolutions, my studies, and my professional labours." 

Ten volumes consist of very full details of his varied 
experiences, while the remaining seven contain a daily 
summary of his work among his people. 

Having been licensed by the Presbytery of Annan 
in 1839, he was soon after appointed assistant to the 
Rev. Dr. Moodie of Inveresk. In reference to this 
event he writes, "I am a feeble instrument in the 
hands of Omnipotence. May I be powerfully used in 
building up souls in the way of salvation !" 

In February 1841 he was ordained to the parish of 
Humbie, in the county of East Lothian. 

Bidding farewell to his friends at Inveresk, he 
writes, "In taking leave of my girls' class, I was 
almost overpowered with emotion in witnessing the 
affection of my young friends, and the deep feeling and 
overflowing tears with which they bade me farewell." 
On preaching his last sermon there, he says, "The 
duty was a painful one, but I bless my God I was 
wonderfully supported; the church was unusually 
crowded, and the audience appeared deeply impressed. 
I trust I leave in this place many friends and no 
enemies ; I have experienced much kindness from all. 
Surely God has mercifully ordered my lot." 
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8 MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 

The parish of Humbie is one of the most beautiful 
in East Lothian, and Mr. Dodds thoroughly appreciated 
its loveliness. The neighbouring ministers were most 
congenial friends, such as Mr. Harkness of Fala, Dr. 
Mackellar of Pencaitland, Mr. Fairbairn of Salton, Mr. 
Thomson of Gifford, and Mr. Bannerman of Ormiston, 
most of whom were soon removed to other spheres. 

During the two years preceding the Disruption of 
the Established Church, he laboured faithfully and 
effectively among the hitherto neglected people, and had 
the happiness of seeing much fruit of his labours. 

In February 1843 he married the only* daughter of 
his friend, Dr. Duncan of EuthwelL It was thought a 
bold venture, half-way between the convocation which 
decided on the disruption of the church and the 
Disruption itself; but both being thoroughly of one 
mind, they were prepared to face together whatever the 
consequences might be. Writing about this time of a 
visit he had from his much valued friend Mr. Hewitson, 
afterwards Free Church minister of Dirleton, he says : 
"Hewitson and I walked, and stood, and gazed, and 
admired by turns — we moralised and poetised alternately, 
and enjoyed with the eye and mind the beauties teeming 
around us. There is sympathy, and congeniality of 
feeling which is the strongest bond of friendship, and 
that bond exists between Hewitson and myself — may ic 
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exist through this life and in the next ! May neither 
of us ever forget the Christian in the friend !" 

The people in Humbie had been so long accustomed 
to " moderate " influences, that, to most of them, evan- 
gelical preaching was a new thing, and the effect of his 
faithful presentation of the Gospel was manifested by 
the numbers that joined the Free Church along with 
him. 

" The Disruption* experiences of Mr. Dodds were of a 
kind all too common. All the heritors and most of the 
farmers were against the Free Church, and hence there 
was great difficulty in procuring a site for a new church. 
And yet at length — the influence of friends having been 
brought to bear — ' we got/ says Mr. Dodds, as quoted 
in the Annals of the Disruption, ' a site for a church, 
against the judgment and wish both of the proprietor of 
the ground and the person who exercised the rights and 
authority of tenant — a case, perhaps, unparalleled in 
the Free Church/ " 

On leaving the manse in the June following, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dodds had to take up their abode at Fala Dam, in 
the adjoining parish, no house nearer being available. 

After various difficulties a place of meeting for 

* The following quotations are taken, by kind permission, from the 
obituary notice in the F.C. Monthly of Feb. 1886, by the Rev. 
James Matthew, Haddington. 
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public worship was kindly granted by a U.P. Elder on 
his farm, and became the scene of many memorable 
ministrations. 

Humbie Dean is one of the loveliest of the many 
romantic glens in the parish, and is still looked back to 
by survivors as a place of most hallowed memories. 
Mr. Dodds commemorated the services among old and 
young held there, in two ballads which are still greatly 
prized by the families of those who assembled that 
summer in lovely Humbie Dean. In the words of his 
friend Mr. Whitfield, one of the U.P. ministers of Dunbar, 
" During the summer of 1843, while the Free Church 
was building, they met for worship on the Sabbaths in 
Humbie Dean — a sequestered retreat, one of the most 
beautiful and romantic spots in the country side. 
There the congregation gathered on the green sward, 
beneath the wide-spreading branches of the large, tall 
trees, with the pure stream murmuring below ; and as 
the voices of the people united with the voices of nature, 
and rose up to heaven in the service of praise, the effect 
was thrilling in the extreme. Many a worshipper was 
reminded of the conventicles of covenanting times, 
when our forefathers met in similar circumstances to 
worship, according to their consciences, the God of their 
fathers. Impressions were produced at these services 
which will never be effaced. Many can look back to 
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the spiritual good they received from the earnest and 
eloquent discourses that were there delivered. Some 
of the hearers of those days have pointed out to us, with 
pride, the spot where the worshippers assembled ; and 
their hearts filled within them when they showed us 
the place where they sat, at the open-air Sabbath 
school, after the public service, and received spiritual 
instruction from Mr. and Mrs. Dodds, who were 
successful in gathering the young around them, and 
interesting them in Divine truth." * 

The new church was Teady before winter, but the 
long and fatiguing walks, in all weathers, from his 
house in Fala Dam, on Sabbath days and week days, to 
reach his people, told severely on his health and 
strength. 

In the beginning of 1844, he formed one of a deputa- 
tion from the Free Church to the Nonconformist 
Churches in Bedford and Northampton, taking a week 
at York on the way. Their object was to explain the 
position of the Free Church more fully to their brethren 
who had already shown a warm interest in their cause. 
Everywhere they were welcomed with great enthusiasm, 
and met with much sympathy. The ministers said 
that, during the previous summer when so many of the 

* From the Christian Leader, Dec. 1885. 
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Free Church congregations were exposed to the weather, 
there was a constant cry ascending from them to Heaven 
for favouring skies in Scotland ; and it is well known 
how graciously these prayers were answered. On one 
occasion, when the members of the deputation were 
assembled at supper, the door was suddenly opened, 
and a neighbouring minister entered with uplifted 
hands, exclaiming, " These that have turned the world 
upside down have come hither also." 

Mr. Dodds returned from this expedition greatly 
invigorated in body, cheered in spirit, and enriched in 
friends. 

Having received a call from the congregation of the 
Free Church at Belhaven, near Dunbar, and at the same 
time one from North Leith, Mr. Dodds was guided by 
circumstances to see it his duty to accept the former, 
though in many respects the least tempting of the two ; 
and in the summer of 1844 he removed to Belhaven, 
deeply to the regret of his attached people in Humbie, 
whom he never ceased to regard with the peculiar 
affection and interest of a first love. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dodds were greatly cheered in their 
new sphere of work by the cordial sympathy of a 
zealous band of office-bearers, among whom were Mr. 
Hamilton of Ninewar, Messrs. Simon and Charles 
Sawers, and Mr. Waugh, who encouraged their labours 
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in every cause that could promote the best interests of 
the neighbourhood. 

After some years — the building being claimed by the 
Established Church — a Free Church, with manse and 
school-house, was built in Dunbar, and the good cause 
there was greatly blessed, and prospered. 

" His first services were given, as a matter of course, 
to his own congregation ; and how thoroughly devoted 
he was to their interests, and how unweariedly he 
laboured in all the departments of work that lie to the 
hand of a minister, all who knew him can testify. He 
had regard to the apostolic precept, 'Take heed to 
thyself;' and hence, by grace, there was nothing about 
himself, or his own personal bearing, that could hinder 
his influence for good as a faithful minister of the Word, 
and a highly evangelical preacher of the Gospel." 

His Young Men's Bible Class was a source of great 
pleasure to Mr. Dodds, and many were the grateful 
testimonies given to its gracious fruits by men scattered 
far and wide, who owed, to his faithful teaching, their 
knowledge of " how to handle their Bibles for their own 
good and that of others." 

" His service was not confined to his own people ; all 
that concerned the welfare of the community of Dunbar, 
with which his name was associated more than that of 
any other man, had his warm sympathy and help." 
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It was mainly due to his influence that the Union 
Coast Mission for Fishermen was started in Dunbar. 
From this beginning, through the zealous efforts of 
its first missionary, Mr. Kosie, sprang the Scottish 
Coast Mission, which now girdles the coast of Scotland. 

" What he approved of had the help of his facile pen, 
and in zeal for the good cause of this mission he wrote, 
in 1862, the volume entitled, Coast Missions: a 
Memoir of the Rev. Thomas Rosie" 

In 1864 Mr. Dodds visited Eome and Naples, along 
with Dr. and Mrs. H. Bonar, who were nearly connected 
with him by marriage, and in subsequent years he and 
Mrs. Dodds, in their holidays, became very familiar 
with Switzerland and the Highlands of Scotland. From 
these delightful excursions he always returned with 
fresh zest and vigour to his work, never failing to give 
the public, through his pen, the benefit of his ex- 
periences. 

The number and variety of the claims on his pen 
used often to amuse him, but he never grudged time 
or trouble if he could thereby do a kindness to others. 
His love of poetry was intense, and many of his own 
effusions, found among his papers, show his talent in 
that direction. 

" Of his happy home life, so thoroughly appreciated 
by himself, and in which his singularly amiable and 
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unselfish character shone so brightly, nothing can well 
be said here." 

He had great delight in the society of his friends, 
and his house was always open to summer visitors who 
came to Dunbar. Many a testimony has been given to 
the charm of his varied and versatile conversational 
powers. Having no family of his own his young nieces 
and nephews spent many happy days under his roof, 
and, scattered as they now are over the world, they 
recall, with peculiar tenderness, the profit and pleasure 
derived from these visits. 

"All the departments of work in a well-organised 
congregation were vigorously carried on, and he kept 
an attached and influential people about him to the 
last. There was a fine continuity as well as a growing 
mellowness in his work as a preacher and pastor all 
along, from before the days of the tent-preaching in 
Humbie Dean of happy memory, to the close of his long 
ministry of forty years and more, in Dunbar. How 
thoroughly and systematically he did his work may be 
indicated by the fact, that he carefully registered all he 
did in a kind of year-book, the visits paid daily amongst 
his people being duly entered and numbered every 
evening, even up to, and inclusive of, the Monday be- 
fore he died/' on which day he recorded eleven visits. 
During the thirty-seven years in which this register 
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was kept,, the average number of calls and visits paid 
yearly was upwards of twelve hundred. 

In September 1884 a serious illness disabled him 
from preaching, and for several months he had the 
efficient help of his nephew, the Eev. Henry Duncan, now 
minister of the gospel at Liss, Hants, who, with filial 
tenderness and assiduity, discharged for him his pulpit 
duties. On recovery, Mr. Dodds was enabled to resume 
his other pastoral labours, and occasionally to address a 
meeting, but he never regained his wonted strength. 

On the 30th of August 1885, being the Communion 
Sabbath in his own church, he addressed his people 
before administering the communion, from Heb. xiii. 28, 
with wonderful facility and power. 

Having spent Monday forenoon in visiting his people, 
he was a good deal fatigued in the evening. Eesting 
on the sofa he said to his wife, in the course of a 
most interesting conversation, " I have been thinking a 
great deal lately about Heaven, and trying to imagine 
what are its employments and enjoyments. The Bible 
tells us little about these, but we know that Jesus is 
there, and He is the centre of all blessedness." Next 
morning he awoke very unwell, and after a brief illness 
he entered into glorious rest, on Thursday, September 
third, in his seventy-third year. 

" Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord. Yea, 
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saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours ; 
and their works do follow them." 

His remains were accompanied to the cemetery ad- 
joining the Dunbar Churchyard by a large assemblage 
of friends from all parts of the country, as well as by 
the sorrowing members of his own Congregation. A 
beautiful marble obelisk has been erected to his memory 
by his loving relatives and friends. 

"As a Free Churchman, Mr. Dodds was a man of 
strong convictions, steadfast loyalty, and untiring 
devotion, ever jealous of the credit and honour of the 
Church to which he belonged. In his own Presbytery 
of Haddington and Dunbar, he was a 'leader;' he took 
an active part in the business of the Church Courts — 
Presbytery, Synod, and General Assembly ; he was an 
active member of the leading committees of the Church, 
including the College Committee and the Cunningham 
Lectureship Council: he was a man of strong good 
sense and large experience, and so was a respected and 
trusted counsellor. He officiated at various of the 
Continental stations, reflecting honour on the Church 
that sent him ; and he was ready, indeed, for any service 
the Church he loved could ask or require at his hand. 
In the death of Mr. Dodds the Free Church has lost 
one of her best known and most respected and honoured 
ministers. At the same time Mr. Dodds was no mere 
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sectarian; neither his Free Churchism nor his Pres- 
byterianism cramped his Christian catholicity. His 
conversational powers were of a very high order, indi- 
cating training and scholarship, and continued self- 
culture to the last, and he was ever ready with an apt 
quotation from the Latin or English poets. He had 
travelled much, and delighted greatly, by pen and voice, 
in private and in public, to give to others the benefit 
he had derived therefrom. To the last he had a youth- 
ful freshness, liberality, and sympathy about him. He 
was a most diligent and active, member of a Presby terial 
Clerical Club, formed only a few years ago, of which all 
the other members were younger than himself, most of 
them very much so. He had great sympathy with 
fresh modes of thought, and had no fear of scientific 
research, though he was sternly opposed to all that 
interferes with the authority of the Word of God, or the 
fundamental doctrines of the Gospel ; while he was ever 
jealous, nay increasingly so, of the thoroughly evan- 
gelical character of the Church he loved, and of the 
younger ministers who were coming forward in her 
service. 

" As an author Mr. Dodds never set himself to any 
work of outstanding magnitude, and to which his 
intellectual ability and other gifts would, in the opinion 
of many, have been equal. Nevertheless he had a ready 
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pen, and made excellent use of it. He was a frequent 
contributor to various newspapers and magazines. Any 
useful information he had gained he could scarcely keep 
to himself, but ever wished to make it known for the 
benefit of others. He contributed useful and interest- 
ing papers, some of them prepared for more strictly 
professional purposes, to such periodicals as the London 
Weekly Review, the Christian Church, the Family 
Treasury, the Christian Treasury, the Leisure Hour, the 
Sunday at Home, the Free Church Children's Record, and 
the Free Church of Scotland Monthly. He wrote various 
memoirs — as, for example, a biographical sketch of the 
late Principal Fairbairn, prefixed to that author's 
posthumously published volume on Pastoral Theology, 
and a still more lengthened Memoir of James Dodds, 
author of the Lays of the Covenanters, prefixed to 
a handsome edition of these poems, the author of which 
was a relative of his own. A Dumfriesshire man, Mr. 
Dodds always maintained a warm interest in his native 
county ; he wrote the Eminent Men of Dumfriesshire, 
and frequently contributed articles and reviews to the 
Dumfriesshire Standard. He likewise published A 
Century of Scottish Church History, and in 1876 the 
volume entitled, Jeanie Wilson, the Lily of Lammer- 
moor, breathing of Disruption days and Humbie 
Dean. 
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, "Altogether, Mr. Dodds was a man of many and 
varied accomplishments, a cultured gentleman, a model 
minister, a zealous labourer, and a faithful servant of 
the Lord Christ ;" and to the very end proved himself to 
be in thorough sympathy with every evangelical effort - 
for the revival of true religion, by whomsoever it might 
be made. 

" His death made a large blank in the town of Dun- 
bar, in the county of Haddington, and in the Free 
Church of Scotland. His talents were all put out 
unsparingly in the Master's Service;" and to such men 
belongs the high honour of being greatly missed when 
they are summoned hence. 
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Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 

From 1834 to 1838 I attended the theological classes of 
Dr. Chalmers in the \ University of Edinburgh. During 
that period I not only had ample opportunities of profit- 
ing by his public teaching, but was privileged to see not 
a little of his private life. The character and achieve- 
ments of that great man are well and widely known 
through means of the admirable biography of his dis- 
tinguished son-in-law, the Eev. Dr. Hanna. But the 
reminiscences of an old student, who had the privilege 
of his friendship, may not be unacceptable at this time 
to the public, and especially to those who are deeply 
interested in some of those Christian and social pro- 
blems on which Chalmers threw the light of his genius. 
While Dr. Chalmers was one of the professors, the 
Theological Hall in the Edinburgh University was full 
of evangelical life, and the scene of many intellectual 
triumphs. Dr. Welsh shone in the Church History 
Chair, and exercised a beneficial influence upon the 
students; but Chalmers was the great luminary, and 
the chief propelling power of a new spiritual movement. 
Eound this most ardent advocate of evangelical doctrine 
and brilliant expositor of Christian philosophy were 
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gathered great numbers of the noblest youth in Scot- 
land, studying for the Presbyterian ministry. With 
these were mingled many students from Ireland, Eng- 
land, and distant parts of the world, not all of them 
connected with Presbyterian churches, but all admirers 
of Chalmers* genius, and attracted to Edinburgh by his 
name. I well remember, among the most notable of 
the Scottish students, Eobert M'Cheyne, and his friend 
Alexander Somerville; James M'Cosh, now president 
of Princeton College, United States; the two Bonars, 
Horatius and Andrew; James Halley, and his dear 
friend James Hamilton, whose praise is in all the 
churches; John Anderson and Eobert Johnston, the 
two devoted Madras missionaries ; George Smeaton and 
William Goold, now both of them distinguished theo- 
logical Professors, though in different churches; and 
last, but not least, William Hewitson, whose name is 
fragrant in the Church of Christ like that of Eobert 
M'Cheyne. I could easily add to this honourable list, 
but it is long enough to show the excellence and variety 
of the gifts possessed by the young men who sat at the 
feet of Chalmers during the period to which I refer. 

It is, of course, not my purpose to attempt any 
estimate of Chalmers as a theologian, as a Christian 
philanthropist, or as a pulpit orator. Neither do I here 
venture on any elaborate account or formal analysis of 
that system of evangelical doctrine which he so 
eloquently expounded from the professor's chair. My 
aim rather is to convey to readers of the present day 
some correct impressions of his spirit as a Christian 
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teacher, and his character as a genial and gifted man. 
It was impossible to be in his class-room without 
feeling the influence of the spiritual and intellectual 
atmosphere that pervaded it, or receiving those philan- 
thropic and Christian impulses which he almost un- 
consciously communicated. In all his thoughts and 
language there was an energy peculiarly his own. 
Through the whole lecture of the day, no matter what 
the subject, there ran a deep enthusiasm, sometimes 
subdued, at other times unrestrained, but always felt by 
his audience. Every one was compelled to recognise 
in the lecturer a powerful and original thinker, giving 
forcible and eloquent, or quaint and pointed, expression 
to his profound convictions in regard to the highest and 
holiest of themes. It is well known that Chalmers did 
not teach theology in the dry, formal, and didactic 
manner that had been so common before his time. He 
did not begin with those high and somewhat abstruse 
questions which relate to the existence and attributes 
of God, to the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the origin 
of Eedemption. But he chose to start from the point 
to which enlightened natural theology can conduct the 
earnest enquirer after peace and salvation. That point, 
he contended, was that at which arises a sense of moral 
helplessness, of guilt unpardoned, and of a want which 
nothing in man or in the world can remove. But what 
nature or reason cannot offer, Eevelation brings, even a 
remedy for the moral and spiritual diseases of the soul ; 
and this remedy, found in the atoning blood and 
sanctifying Spirit of a crucified but glorified Saviour, 
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the Scottish professor expatiated on with characteristic 
power and eloquence. He excelled in defining the 
boundaries of natural and revealed religion, in showing 
their points of contact, and pointing out the way in 
which the latter satisfies the profoundest wants of our 
nature. 

I will merely mention in this place a few character- 
istic lessons which Dr. Chalmers took special care to 
inculcate in his junior or senior class. He was a firm 
believer in the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, 
but he deprecated any theory of inspiration, any 
attempt to explain the mode in which the Holy Spirit 
acted on the minds and guided the thoughts of the 
sacred writers. The fact of inspiration he held to be 
undoubted ; but speculations about the nature of vari- 
ous degrees of it he wisely regarded as useless and 
mischievous. Scripture proclaims and evinces its own 
divine inspiration, but it flings no more light on the 
way in which the Holy Spirit acted on the minds of the 
men He inspired than it does on the way in which the 
soul acts upon, or is united to, the body. Then, in 
regard to the great doctrine of human depravity, he 
held that in proportion to the depth and fulness of our 
views of it will be the depth and fulness of our views 
of the whole evangelical system. In proportion to our 
acknowledgment of and acquaintance with the viru- 
lence of the disease will be, he argued, our appreciation 
and apprehension of the remedy for it provided in the 
Gospel. The doctrine of human depravity he considered 
a very good test in judging of a man's knowledge of 
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true evangelical religion, because sound views of that 
doctrine lay the foundation for the grand truth — "All 
is of grace, that all may be to the glory of God." 
Again, though holding and teaching the doctrine of 
election, and other similar mysteries of the Christian 
faith, Dr. Chalmers was most careful to urge upon all 
his students the scriptural duty and supreme necessity 
of preaching to all classes of men a full, free, unfettered 
Gospel. He could not bear the idea of what he called 
"a buckram orthodoxy," preventing a minister of the 
Word from freely offering salvation in the Saviour's 
name to sinners of every description. His views and 
feelings on this important subject had, I believe, a good 
effect in helping to soften, in various quarters, some of 
the harsher features of Scottish evangelism. 

This great man was not only profoundly versed in 
mathematical and physical science, but had studied 
with signal success moral philosophy and political 
economy. The doctrines and laws of economic science 
that bear directly on the social and Christian welfare of 
the population of our large towns had, in his eyes, a 
special value; and these he delighted to inculcate on 
the future ministers of the Gospel congregated in his 
class-room. Once a week he lectured to his advanced 
students on his method of preventing, or dealing with 
pauperism; and he expatiated with wonderful skill and 
eloquence on the false principles of ordinary poor-laws, 
and the grand experiments he had made in Glasgow as 
a parish minister bent on supporting or helping the 
poor simply by means of voluntary and wisely-directed 
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Christian beneficence. On this great subject it is now 
admitted Dr. Chalmers was considerably in advance of 
his age. His mode of managing pauperism is theoreti- 
cally the best, and by far the most worthy of a Christian 
community ; but it makes too great a demand on the 
energies and practical philanthropy of modern society 
for its general adoption and undoubted success. Pauper- 
ism, as he always prophesied, will certainly become one 
of the greatest dangers of the State ; and perhaps the 
time is not far off when public men, moral reformers of 
all kinds, and enlightened Christians of all denomina- 
tions, will be compelled to do greater justice than has 
yet been done to the sound principles and sagacious 
plans of the eloquent Scottish philanthropist. 

The scene in the class-room on a political economy 
or poor-law lecture day was usually of a very animated 
character. The lecturer often abandoned his manuscript 
to enlarge extemporaneously on some favourite theme, 
to introduce some apt illustration, or to relate a curious 
anecdote in that rich vein of humour which seems 
almost to be an attribute of imaginative genius. Many 
strangers were usually present, attracted by the fresh 
and powerful prelections of the philanthropic divine. 
Scotch ministers, dignitaries of the English Church, and 
strangers from America, often mingled with the students 
and shared the prevailing enthusiasm. At times the 
professor called up one or more of his pupils to answer 
a series of verbal questions on the subjects of the pre- 
ceding lectures. I remember once being present when 
a fine-looking and interesting young man was suddenly 
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called up to be examined, and was highly complimented 
for his ready and excellent answers. That young man 
was Eobert M'Cheyne, who proved himself as apt a 
pupil in the Chalmerian school of political economy as 
he was a diligent student of those higher things which 
pertain more immediately to the kingdom of Christ. 

Dr. Chalmers regularly asked all his students, at 
least once during the session, to join his family at break- 
fast. About eight or ten of them were invited at a 
time, and very often other strangers from England, 
Ireland, or America, were present at the breakfast 
party. Mrs. Chalmers, or one of her daughters, did the 
honours of the table, and the doctor himself took special 
charge of the conversation. He usually had the names, 
and even some of the antecedents, of his guests written 
on a piece of paper that lay near or under his plate ; 
and to this record he had frequent occasion to refer, as 
his memory was not good for names and such matters. 
So much did he value the importance of such meetings, 
that he usually had a list of topics for conversation 
prepared beforehand, and of that list he made dexter- 
ous use. His conversational powers were excellent. 
Humorous anecdotes, striking remarks, suggestive ideas 
and instructive reminiscences were poured forth by 
him with wonderful profusion and delightful frankness. 
And yet he did not, like Coleridge or Carlyle, mono- 
polise the conversation. On the contrary, he success- 
fully drew out each student in his turn, and seldom 
failed to ascertain the strong points of his character. 
In his own house he was one of the most kindly and 
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affable of men, and the influence he exercised on 
students, and visitors by means of his breakfast parties 
was beneficent in the highest degree. Indeed, Dr. 
Chalmers* breakfasts were for many years a sort of 
institution in Edinburgh. All strangers and foreigners 
of any distinction were glad to participate in the genial 
hospitalities with which they were connected. 

Dr. Chalmers took a special interest in his Irish 
students, who always formed no inconsiderable portion 
of his two classes. On St. Patrick's Day, which was 
his own birthday, he invited them all to dinner, and 
greatly did he enjoy their national peculiarities. There 
were always some among them who could sing "St. 
Patrick's Day in the Morning," and other national songs; 
and with the vocal performances of such native artistes 
the professor never failed to be highly entertained. He 
had an evident partiality for the Irish ; and certainly 
with his Irish students generally he had good cause to 
be satisfied. One of the ablest of them all became his 
son-in-law, and is now known over the world as his 
biographer. I have heard him give some amusing 
specimens of Irish life and manners as these struck him 
during his visits to the Green Isle ; and once he con- 
vulsed his class with laughter by reading an application 
from an Irish gentleman for a family tutor, one of whose 
qualifications was to be that he could " ride well and 
follow the hounds !" So far as I could learn, no divinity 
student, of the Dugald Dalgetty order, offered himself 
as a candidate for this Irish situation. 

I remember well the morning of May 30, 1847, when 
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the news spread over all Edinburgh that Chalmers was 
no more. He had been found dead in his bed, though 
the night before he had appeared to' be in his usual 
health. A cloud seemed to have fallen on the noble 
capital of Scotland; and in every house and public 
place the sad intelligence was the subject of earnest 
conversation. Men of all churches and classes allowed 
that a prince in Israel had fallen, that the greatest of 
living Scotchmen had disappeared from the ranks of his 
admiring countrymen. His funeral was by far the 
grandest and most impressive that had ever been 
witnessed in Edinburgh, or almost in any other city. I 
was present in the crowd of mourners that surrounded 
his grave in that beautiful Grange Cemetery, that holds 
the dust of so many of Scotland's noblest sons. Standing 
beside the late Dr. James Hamilton, once one of my 
dearest college friends, I cordially sympathised with 
those solemn feelings to which he gave expression in 
his own inimitable way. Since the days of Knox, 
Scotland has not produced a greater ecclesiastic than 
Thomas Chalmers. But yet it was not in Church 
politics or government that Chalmers specially excelled. 
He was one of the most splendid and powerful of all 
pulpit orators, an admirable defender and expounder 
of the Christian faith, a most enlightened patriot and 
philanthropist. His massive intellect and noble spirit, 
his high attainments in philosophy and science, his 
argumentative power and Demosthenic eloquence, were 
all consecrated to the cause of divine truth and human 
happiness. 
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Edward Irving. 

An interesting portion of my boy life was spent in the 
old border burgh of Annan. There I went to my first 
school, and learned at least the elements of education. 
The school was kept by a retired governess who had 
spent much of her life in England, and had passed 
through not a few strange vicissitudes. Her school 
premises were contiguous to the house of Gavin Irving, 
a tanner, a respected burgess of Annan, and a man of a 
truly Christian character. This Gavin Irving was the 
father of the famous Edward who was once so renowned 
in London, and whose name is still so well known in 
the churches of Christ. 

At the time of which I speak Edward Irving was a 
preacher of the Gospel and master of the grammar 
school at Kirkcaldy. While I was under the govern- 
ment of the ancient schoolmistress I must have 
frequently seen him during his vacation visits to his 
native Ahnan ; yet no image of the tall and handsome 
preacher is mingled up with the memories of my early 
days. 

But I have a very distinct recollection of the vener- 
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able Gavin, and his brother Edward, also an Annan 
burgess, and a highly respected man. "Ga'in" and 
"Ethart" were names by which they were popularly 
known, and a more worthy pair of old-fashioned 
brothers no Scottish burgh could produce. In manner 
and dress they were men of the old school — plain of 
speech, and quiet in demeanour, but dignified in their 
own way, and reverend with the gravity of age. I 
well remember seeing Gavin, almost daily, as he crossed 
the street from his house to the tanyard that gave 
occupation to himself and his men. He was like a 
" douce Davie Deans," or an elder of the kirk in her 
primitive days. Both he and his brother, I believe, 
were councillors and magistrates in the burgh at one 
time or other, and worthily performed their civic duties. 
Mrs. Gavin Irving I can also recall most distinctly, 
for I saw her at her door, or in the street, very 
frequently, and was much struck with the exuberant 
energy of her character. Her maiden name was 
Lowther, and this itself almost implies that she came 
from Cumberland, or was of Cumberland origin. She 
was a portly, buxom dame, full of animation, very 
demonstrative and eloquent, who, on meeting one of 
her neighbours in the street, would stand and discourse 
most vigorously on the topics of the day. Her celebrated 
son undoubtedly possessed her force of character and 
self-assertion ; yet that son conjoined with the temper- 
ament of the mother not a little of his father's dignity 
and gravity. His father, let me here mention, was, to 
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use a characteristic Scottish phrase, "come o' gentle 
bluid," being sprung from a cadet of the house of 
Bonshaw, the head of the great border clan of Irving. 
The progenitor of the Irvings is understood to have 
come from France, if not " with the Conqueror," at least 
before the time of Eobert Bruce, king of Scotland. 
The clan that bears the name was long very numerous 
and powerful on the Dumfriesshire border; and the 
name of Irving is, perhaps, still the most common in 
the parish of Annan, as well as in some of the contiguous 
districts. This bit of genealogy may have its signi- 
ficance, for I have sometimes thought that a touch of 
what may be called " a birth and blood feeling " was 
not unknown to the heart of Edward Irving. 

My own grandfather was a cousin of Gavin Irving, 
and, like him, a remote scion of the Bonshaw family. 
But he never relished the idea of such a descent, 
because in the days of the Covenanters the Laird 
of Bonshaw was found in the ranks of the persecutors. 
He was a sturdy Covenanter in feeling, a great admirer 
of Thomas Boston, and a firm upholder of doctrinal 
purity in days of general declension. Whether his 
cousin Gavin possessed his high hereditary Presby- 
terian feelings I do not know ; but the Annan burgess 
was in his own way a staunch adherent of the Church 
of Scotland, and doubtless shared in that horror of the 
persecutors of the Covenanters which is so strong in 
the hearts of the Scottish people even at this hour. 

I had an aunt who was for many years the most 
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intimate friend of Mrs. Gavin Irving, and was with 
her during all her family trials. She was among the 
first to hail the infant Edward at his birth, and to 
rejoice with his mother that a man child was born into 
the world. She also knew the boy Edward, and had 
many opportunities of watching the opening of his 
youthful character. I once asked her what she 
thought of him as a boy, and she replied, " He was a 
spirity little man, but would do anything for his 
mother." From all that I have heard, young Edward 
early displayed great energy of character, verging on 
pride and self-will, but was generous and high-minded 
in no ordinary degree. He showed in youth that true 
nobility of nature which belonged to him as a man, 
and gained for him the affectionate admiration of such 
a friend as Thomas Carlyle. 

The friendship of Irving and Carlyle, begun in 
Annan, continued in other scenes, and in a sense only 
severed by death, is one of the most remarkable in 
our times. The two youths of kindred powers and 
aspirations, but ultimately of widely dissimilar spirit, 
and types of two different intellectual tendencies, 
received the best part of their early education in 
Annan, But it was not in the parish school where 
such remarkable scholars were trained. Irving's early 
instructor was a Mr. Hope, who was an excellent man, 
but very stern in his discipline. Carlyle, when yet a 
mere lad, taught mathematics in an Annan school for 
a twelvemonth. But Irving, being Carlyle's senior 
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by four years, took the lead for a time, and was the 
patron of his young > friend. As the two lads grew 
up, and had to support themselves by their talents, 
Irving recommended Carlyle for employment on 
various occasions, and introduced him at Hadding- 
ton, to the clever and accomplished Miss Welsh, who 
afterwards became Mrs. Carlyle. For several years 
Edward Irving was master of the Haddington Burgh 
School, and thus he became specially interested in 
the town where John Knox was born, or where at 
least he lived as a youth and received his early 
education. Knox, three centuries before, had been a 
pupil in the very school which Irving conducted for 
a time with great energy and success. It is also an 
interesting fact that Miss Welsh, whom Carlyle mar- 
ried, was a lineal descendant of the immortal Scottish 
Eeformer. 

It is not my purpose to give a biographical sketch of 
Edward Irving, else I should have something to say of 
his scholastic labours in Haddington and Kirkcaldy, his 
appointment in 1819 as assistant to Dr. Chalmers in 
Glasgow, and his first appearance in London after being 
ordained, in 1822, as minister of the Caledonian Church, 
Hatton Garden. But I must say a few words about 
his immense popularity during the first three years of 
his London ministry* He found his church nearly 
empty, but in a few months it was filled with an over- 
flowing and enthusiastic auditory. Striking into a new 
and bold track of pulpit oratory, he handled ordinary 
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Gospel themes with a freshness of thought, a profusion 
of imagery, and a mingled richness and grandeur of 
style that fairly took his hearers by storm, and carried 
them away as with an irresistible flood. Then as the 
rich and the great flocked to hear him, he assumed, as 
if only obeying his vocation, an Elijah-like air, and 
rebuked with a boldness amounting to audacity the sins 
of an ungodly and perverse generation. John the 
Baptist preaching repentance in the wilderness of Judea 
was hardly more uncompromising than this new and 
mighty preacher, thundering against the vices and 
follies of the modern Babylon. The figure and aspect 
of Irving, skilfully turned to account, greatly enhanced 
the effect of his daring and denunciatory eloquence. 
His majestic stature, his finely chiselled and classic 
features, his long, dark hair, nicely parted in the middle 
of his head, and clustering down his shoulders, his well 
studied and graceful attitudes, his deep, rich, powerful, 
and skilfully modulated voice, were the marvellously 
combined physical advantages that gave a perfect fasci- 
nation to his bold and original oratory. There was one 
defect, however, which somewhat marred the effect 
of his pulpit appearances. That was the very pro- 
nounced squint which, appearing in childhood, he had 
never been able to get quit of. But in the estimation 
of his admirers it was hardly worth taking into 
account, if it did not actually enhance his individu- 
ality. For several years this undoubtedly powerful 
and splendid preacher rendered immense service to 
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the cause of Gospel truth and earnest religion. He 
denounced the sins and errors of the times as few 
had ever done before him; and, with all his egotism 
and eccentricities, he proved himself a most courageous 
and magnanimous champion of the Christian faith. 

The echoes of the vast applause that greeted in 
London this great evangelical orator regularly reached 
his native Annan; and I can well remember how 
proudly Edward Irving was talked of among his 
relatives and fellow-townsmen, as the evidences of 
his popularity continually multiplied. About the 
year 1828 some time after he had embraced those 
prophetic views that finally led him far astray, Mr. 
Irving paid a visit to his father and mother at Annan, 
and agreed to preach on several successive nights in 
the parish church. I was still a schoolboy at the 
time, and, though living four miles from Annan, I 
walked more than once into the town to hear the 
famous preacher. The large church was filled each 
night to suffocation, and Mr. Irving cast the spell of 
his wonderful eloquence upon his crowded audiences. 
I cannot recall the texts of his discourses or any special 
views he propounded, but I shall never forget the 
oratoric power by which I was captivated. The coming 
of the Lord, the destruction of Antichrist, the millennial 
blessedness of the saints, and the terrors of the last 
judgment, were among the solemn themes he handled 
with terrible earnestness and practised power. A 
deep enthusiasm ran through all his discourses, and 
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his prayers were wonderfully grand, earnest, and 
impressive. One night the church got quite dark 
before the final psalm was sung, and the people 
could not see to read its verses; but Mr. Irving 
called for a lighted candle, and holding the candle- 
stick majestically in his hand, read out two lines of 
the psalm at a time, for the people to sing; and as 
his stately figure was faintly seen, and his grave, rich 
voice was distinctly heard in the darkness, the effect 
was perfectly weird-like, and I felt as if some majestic 
enchanter was practising his spells in a cave, or in- 
voking some unseen powers in the midst of mysterious 
gloom. 

At another time I went to hear him conduct the 
usual Sabbath service in Annan church. But as the 
building had been filled long before the hour of service 
arrived, and hundreds were standing outside, Mr. Irving 
made his appearance in the pulpit only to announce 
that he would preach in the churchyard. That place 
of sepulchres was nearly filled with the congregation ; 
and, standing on a broad flat gravestone, the preacher 
discoursed for nearly two hours on the subject of 
baptism, about which he had adopted certain views 
that had begun to colour his theology, and that at this 
day characterise the teaching of the body of Christians 
which is popularly, though improperly, associated with 
his name. This discourse, so far from being elaborate 
and ornate, like his published " Orations," was familiar, 
discursive, and at times almost conversational; yet 
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many passages bore the impress of the preacher's 
genius, and the whole was delivered with wonderful 
authority and power. 

On another occasion I heard him preach in the open 
air at Bridekirk village, a few miles up the River 
Annan. I walked from Annan to the scene of the 
field-preaching in the coolness of a calm Sabbath 
evening, and along a lovely road endeared to me by its 
beauties from my earliest years. Mr. Irving passed me 
on the way, riding, not like a prophet on an ass, but 
like some tall Annandale farmer on his "Galloway 
pony." Muffled up and silent, meditating, doubtless, 
on the themes of his discourse, he rode along, while I, a 
lad of sixteen, beheld him with becoming admiration. 
Though a kinsman I had never personally known him, 
and I had not the courage to speak to him as he 



The scene of the preaching had quite a covenanting 
aspect, and the preacher, in commencing his service, 
failed not to strike a chord in the hearts of his hearers 
by touchingly alluding to covenanting times. The 
assemblage about the tent consisted of people drawn 
from all the rural districts round, attracted by Mr. 
Irving's fame, and dearly loving a religious service in 
the open air. The tent itself was a sort of moveable 
wooden pulpit, very like a gigantic sentry-box. The 
London admirers of the great orator might possibly not 
have liked his appearance in this curious structure ; but 
•the whole scene around was at once pleasant and 
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inspiring. The woods overhanging the Kiver Annan 
hung in the background, and in front lay the simple 
elements of a Scottish rural landscape, steeped in the 
calm sunshine of an unclouded Sabbath eve. Before 
the tent stood or sat on the green grass a large, grave, 
and shrewd congregation of country people, very unlike 
the worshippers in Eegent Square Church, London. 
As the preacher proceeded to descant upon the 
mysteries of the Gospel, and some of the deep things of 
the Apocalypse, his hearers were rapt in attention, 
and followed him perhaps to as much purpose as a 
metropolitan congregation could have done. But I 
must mention one characteristic observation of a shrewd 
old farmer in the place, who had been among the 
audience. "Was he deep, father?" asked his curious 
son of the old man on his return home. " He was ower 
deep, Tom," was the reply; "I thought he wad hae 
lair'd" To lair, in Scotch, means to sink in a bog. 
The farmer's metaphor was drawn from rural life. 

During his visits to Annan at this period of his life 
Mr. Irving devoted himself to the society of his own 
relatives, whom he loved with all the affection of his 
large and manly heart. He usually declined the urgent 
invitations of the neighbouring gentry for the sake of 
the superior attractions of his early home. He clung 
to his father and mother with a growing love as they 
grew older and drew nearer the grave. And if he had 
only a few short days in the year to bestow on his 
native Annan, it is no wonder that he grudged any 
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portion of that precious time to company that would 
have drawn him away from his parents, and other dear 
relations. This may appear a small matter to mention, 
but it serves to illustrate the real character of this 
wonderful man, who, while, to use his own words, 
"tossed like a feather on the billows of popularity," 
yet was always true to the voice of filial piety, and to 
the tenderest feelings that belong to our common 
nature. 

My personal reminiscences of Mr. Irving carry me 
no further than this period. I was not in Annan when 
his trial before the Presbytery took place, and he was 
deprived of his standing as a minister of the Church of 
Scotland. That trial was a melancholy business, but 
yet it was inevitable. Had not Mr. Irving, carried 
away by the extravagance of the hour, and by a temper 
naturally imperious, defied the Church and challenged 
her to the combat, he would probably not have been 
interfered with at the time, and space might have been 
given for calmer thoughts on both sides. But he really 
courted his sentence; and the Church had no other 
course but to vindicate her authority, as well as to 
assert her doctrine on a subject of very high import- 
ance. Most people regret that Edward Irving was 
deprived of his office by his mother Church ; but I do 
not see how such a result could have been prevented 
except by his own silence and submission. 

This true but wayward servant of Christ, worn out 
with excitement and incessant labour, died at Glasgow, 
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in December 1834, surrounded with not a few old 
friends, who cheered his last moments, and saw some of 
the clouds rising from his noble mind. Dr. Chalmers 
touchingly spoke of his death next morning in Edin- 
burgh to the students of his class, and said, among 
other things, that in him the virtue of the old Eoman 
was united to the faith of the Christian. 
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Dr. Henry Duncan, 
The Founder of Savings Banks. 

Much has been written in prose and verse about the 
simple beauties and comforts of a Scottish manse ; and 
certainly these quiet and often picturesque residences 
in Scotland may well excite the admiration of all who 
love to see the beauty of nature blended with the peace 
of religion. They have been the happy homes of thou- 
sands of excellent men, and from them have issued 
forth many sons and daughters who have adorned 
society with their worth, or made the world debtor to 
their genius. Men like Wordsworth and Sir Walter 
Scott could look on a Scottish manse with a loving eye, 
and knew how to express the feelings it inspired. I do 
not quote the whole of Wordsworth's sonnet, " On the 
Sight of a Manse in the South of Scotland," but will 
merely give the concluding lines — 

"The abode 
Of the good priest, who, faithful through all hours 
To his high charge, and truly serving God, 
Has yet a heart and hand for trees and flowers, 
Enjoys the walks his predecessors trod, 
Nor covets lineal rights in lands and towers." 

Of all the Scottish manses I have ever seen or 
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known, the manse of Euthwell stands pre-eminent in 
my recollection. Its precincts are not remarkable for 
natural beauty, for the situation is low, and the soil 
around is by no means fertile ; but the hand of its 
distinguished occupant, when I knew it, had surrounded 
it with lovely walks, lawns, and gardens, and turned a 
naturally barren scene into an earthly paradise. Yet 
the parish of which it formed the moral and spiritual 
centre commands from nearly all points pleasant views 
of the Solway Firth, the Galloway mountains, with 
majestic Criffel in the foreground, and the Cumberland 
mountains to the south, crowned by the lofty Skiddaw. 
Euthwell lies on the Solway shore, nearly midway 
between Dumfries and Annan. It is a parish of aver- 
age dimensions and importance, and now derives its 
chief celebrity from its connection with the name of 
Dr. Henry Duncan, the philanthropic originator of 
savings banks, and a man of remarkable literary and 
scientific accomplishments. 

Henry Duncan, born in 1774, was the child of a 
manse, his father having been minister of Lochrutton, a 
parish in Galloway, four miles from Dumfries. His 
grandfather was also minister of the same parish ; and 
indeed he used to say that he was of the tribe of Levi, 
as he could trace his connection, by birth or marriage, 
with fully 150 ministers of the Church of Scotland and 
other denominations. Had he been living now, he 
could, I believe, have added at least fifty to that amaz- 
ing number. He studied at the Universities of St. 
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Andrews and Edinburgh, and in the latter city became 
the friend of Dugald Stewart and other distinguished 
professors. He also contracted a friendship with Henry 
Brougham which lasted through life. To his latest days 
Lord Brougham could hardly mention the name of his 
early college friend, Henry Duncan, without visible 
emotion. After spending some time in Liverpool as 
a clerk in an eminent banking firm, Mr. Duncan 
completed his studies, and was licensed to preach the 
Gospel. In 1799 he was presented by the Earl of 
Mansfield to the vacant parish of EuthwelL He had 
the offer of the much better living of Lochmaben, 
vacant at the same time, but he preferred the quiet 
rural parish of Euthwell, as it appeared to present a 
better field for his philanthropic experiments. 

He found the manse, the parish, and the people in no 
very satisfactory state ; and from the very first year of 
his incumbency he commenced a career of improvement 
which soon altered the face of things for the better. 
He introduced among the people many excellent moral 
and social reforms, which were more or less successful ; 
but the spiritual fruits of his labours were more 
abundantly reaped towards the close of his ministry. 
He frequently did for his parishioners what no Scottish 
pastor had ever attempted. On one occasion when the 
people were suffering from great scarcity, caused by 
deficient harvests, he procured from Liverpool a cargo 
of Indian corn, which, landed on the shore of Euthwell, 
was sold at prime cost, or even less, to all applicants in 
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the parish. He also devised various means of giving 
employment to poor labourers, and stimulating them to 
habits of frugal industry. His active and philanthropic 
mind once fairly applied to improve the material 
condition of his people, he began a series of plans and 
experiments which ended in the institution of a savings 
bank. The first savings bank that ever existed was 
opened in Euthwell so early as 1810, and it has proved 
the parent of an innumerable and beneficent progeny. 
Its fame soon spread over Scotland and England, and 
its benevolent projector was inundated with letters 
from all sorts of people asking for information and 
advice. He wrote letters in reply without number, and 
delivered lectures in many important towns about 
Banks for saving. He also published an elaborate 
pamphlet on the nature and advantages of these 
institutions. Finally, in 1819, he went up to London 
to assist in pushing through Parliament a bill to 
encourage and regulate the institution of savings banks. 
This bill, the first of a series on an important branch 
of national economy, would not have been got through 
the Commons but for his indefatigable exertions. The 
time, the labour, and the money he spent on this great 
subject of public interest almost surpass belief. I have 
heard him say that his postages alone one year amounted 
to £80. Yet this Scottish minister, who proved him- 
self to be such a benefactor of his country and the 
whole civilised world, never received any national 
reward, or anything like an adequate public recognition 
of his services. 
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The literary activity of the minister of Ruthwell 
fully equalled his benevolent labours. Seeing riiore 
clearly than most of his clerical contemporaries the use 
that could be made of the newspaper press, he instituted 
in 1809 the Dumfries Courier, which was long one 
of the most popular and successful of all Scottish 
provincial journals. He also wrote a number of useful 
popular tracts to enlighten the minds and elevate the 
moral tone of the common people. Two tales of great 
interest and humour, " The Cottage Fireside," and " The 
Young South-Country Weaver," next proceeded in 
succession from his pen, and were extremely popular, 
as well as highly useful. They were worthy to take 
their place beside the famous Cottagers of Glenburnie, 
and are usually classed with that excellent popular 
book. 

The accomplishments of this remarkable man were 
varied almost beyond example. He had a decided 
talent for mechanical contrivances, and also for sculp- 
ture. I have seen models and pieces of statuary that 
proceeded from his hand which would not have dis- 
credited a professional artist. But it was also his lot, 
while excelling in popular literature, to acquire a 
distinguished name in geology, and to render a service 
of the highest order to the antiquities of Scotland. He 
saw the scientific importance of certain marks of 
animals in strata of the old red sandstone in Dumfries- 
shire, and in an elaborate paper brought them under 
the notice of the geologists of the day. Dr. Buckland 
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and others at once admitted that this discovery was 
" one of the most curious and important ever made in 
geology." The slabs of the red sandstone, which led to 
a sort of new geological era, were built into the garden- 
house at Ruthwell, and I have often gazed upon them 
with wonder and delight. Buckland, Sedgewick, and 
many other renowned geologists, visited the garden- 
house, and were hospitably entertained in the adjoining 
manse, a dwelling which for many years received a 
greater and better variety of company than probably 
any other manse in Scotland. 

In 1823 the University of St. Andrews conferred 
the degree of D.D. on the minister of Ruthwell. A 
remarkable relic of antiquity had by this time engaged 
his attention. For many centuries before the Refor- 
mation an ancient and highly venerated stone cross, 
sculptured and lettered, had stood in th£ churchyard of 
Ruthwell. It was still standing in the seventeenth 
century, and was superstitiously regarded by many of 
the people ; but the General Assembly of the Church 
at length ordered its removal or destruction. It had 
originally consisted of several pieces, and of these, 
when it was taken down, some were broken to frag- 
ments and scattered about in the churchyard, and 
others were buried in the earth. The discovery of a 
large piece during the digging of a grave led Dr. 
Duncan to collect together suph fragments as might 
remain. The result was that the greater part of the 
cross, which must have been fully seventeen feet high, 
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was restored, and erected in one of the squares of the 
manse garden. The ingenuity and skill Dr. Duncan 
showed in piecing the fragments together, and supplying 
what could not be recovered, was equal to his antiquarian 
zeal in the whole matter. It turned out that the letters 
on two sides of the cross were Eunic, while those on the 
other two sides were Eoman, and composed certain 
Latin words from the Vulgate. Dr. Duncan published 
a full and accurate account of the cross with its 
inscriptions for the Antiquarian Society of Scotland, 
and also made various fine drawings and models of it 
with his own hand. The antiquarians of Great 
Britain, of Denmark, and Germany, had their curiosity 
immensely excited by the description of this most 
interesting relic. Many came to Euthwell on a pilgri- 
mage to see the cross, and others wrote learned papers 
about it for their respective societies. The deciphering 
of the litones long defied all antiquarian skill ; but at 
last the strange discovery of an old volume in a 
Piedmontese monastery flung such light on the con- 
clusions of the late Mr. Kemble, the famous Anglo- 
Saxon scholar, as to prove that the said mysterious 
characters were part of a Eunic translation of a remark- 
able mediaeval poem on the wood of the true cross. 
The German literature on the Euthwell monument 
alone would form many volumes, and it is even 
increasing at this day. That most extraordinary relic 
of antiquity would have been for ever lost to the world 
but for the enlightened zeal of the minister of Euthwell. 
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I first knew Euthwell manse in 1829, and for many 
years after it was familiar to me as a home. It was 
then in all its glory as the abode of true religion and 
literary refinement, surrounded with its lovely gardens 
and grounds that showed everywhere the hand of 
cultivated taste. Dr. Duncan was a landscape gardener 
of the first order, and adorned his spacious glebe, as 
well as the precincts of the manse, with the greatest 
skill and care. The garden, consisting of several acres, 
was divided into squares by high beech hedges; tall 
lime, fir, and willow trees mingled their charms upon 
the lawns near the house ; a silvery pond, reflecting a 
white wooden bridge, and surrounded with larches, 
beeches, and plane-trees, added greatly to the beauty of 
the scene. A more hospitable house — a house that was 
visited by a greater number of strangers of distinction, 
or friends of the family, was nowhere to be found in 
broad Scotland. In the glory of a June or July day, 
when the air was calm, and all the trees were in full 
foliage, this abode of pastoral worth and lettered accom- 
plishment looked like " a little Eden in a world of sin." 
When an old-fashioned and eccentric Secession minister 
from Dumfries visited the place on such a day, and met 
Mrs. Duncan at the gate, he lifted his hat, and said to 
her, with great unction, " Mem, when ye dee, and gang 
to heaven, ye will think ye have never been oot o't." 

This Mrs. Duncan was the daughter of the preceding 
minister of Euthwell, the Rev. John Craig. She was a 
lady of the finest poetic sensibility and the truest Chris- 
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tian piety. Her character presented a rare union of 
strength and sweetness. She had the strongest common 
sense, and yet was full of the finest sentiment and 
feeling. She fulfilled her various and important duties 
in such a manner as to delight both high and low. She 
was admired by the titled and the great, and was yet 
wonderfully beloved by the poor. During a great part 
of her life her health was very delicate, but her mental 
energy never failed, and to the last she guided her 
household and performed her part as a minister's wife 
with a tact, a tenderness, and a success, that won uni- 
versal admiration. 

Two literary anecdotes which I have often heard her 
relate I shall here introduce. Her father, before he was 
translated to Ruthwell, was minister of Kirkpatrick- 
Fleming, also in Dumfriesshire. Once, when she was a 
little girl of seven, the Rev. John Logan, one of the 
ministers of Leith, well known at the time for his poet- 
ical talents and his pulpit eloquence, had arrived at 
Kirkpatrick manse on a visit to her father, who was an 
old college friend. Having retired to rest at her usual 
early hour, she was awakened by the sound of singing 
in the dining-room, where Logan, her father, and other 
members of the family were at supper. She rose and 
went to the dining-room door to listen to the unwonted 
sound, and there she discovered that the stranger was 
singing a Song, or Ode, to the Cuckoo. She had no 
idea at the time that a keen controversy was to arise 
about the authorship of this celebrated Ode. It is now 
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by most people attributed to Logan's friend and rival, 
Michael Bruce ; but naturally enough Mrs. Duncan had 
always a strong impression that its author was Logan 
himself. She believed at the time she heard it that 
Logan sung it as his own composition. 

The other anecdote has appeared in Lockhart's Life of 
Burns, and in Mr. M'Dowall's most interesting work, 
Bums in Dumfriesshire. When the great poet, during 
the last days of his life, was at the Brow, in the parish 
of Ruthwell, for the benefit of its famous chalybeate 
waters and its pure sea air, he was invited to drink tea 
one evening at the manse, and was kindly entertained by 
Mrs. Craig and her daughter, as Mr. Craig, the minister, 
was absent at the time. Miss Agnes Craig, the future 
Mrs. Duncan, was an enthusiastic admirer of Burns' 
genius, and could repeat many of his most exquisite pro- 
ductions. She was intensely interested in the poet's 
conversation, but was deeply moved by his shattered 
appearance and melancholy air. I have heard her often 
describe the scene in the manse parlour. Burns called 
himself " a poor plucked pigeon," and said he almost felt 
envious of the humble manse ploughman whom he 
chanced to see in his plain and clouted dress. The 
bright summer evening sun happening to shine in 
through the window upon the face of the poet, Miss 
Craig hastened to let down the blind, but he exclaimed, 
" Let the sun shine in upon us, my dear young lady ; 
he has not now long to shine for me." 

The society at Buthwell manse was interesting and 

E 
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varied. The hospitality of its master and mistress was 
most frank and genial. To young men of promise, as 
well as to men who had won a high place in the world, 
they offered the same generous kindness. Edward 
Irving and Thomas Carlyle spent at the manse many 
happy hours in the spring-time of their life. Sir David 
Brewster, as the early friend of Dr. Duncan, was also 
at one time a frequent visitor. The Malcolms of 
Burnfoot, to which Sir John and Sir Pulteney belonged ; 
the Diroms, of Mount Annan, an accomplished family 
connected with the Malcolms, and other people of dis- 
tinction, were warm friends of Dr. and Mrs. Duncan. 
Among distinguished Scottish ministers who visited 
Euthwell manse, or preached in the parish church, 
were Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Andrew Thomson, both of 
them closely allied to Dr. Duncan by personal and 
ecclesiastical ties. Eminent geologists, such as Jame- 
son, Buckland, Sedgewick, and Poulet Scrope; and 
antiquarians, both British and foreign, came to see the 
treasures of the manse garden, and were always re- 
ceived with the utmost courtesy and kindness. John 
Macdiarmid, the famous editor of the Dumfries Courier, 
and Hogg, the " Ettrick Shepherd," were also Euthwell 
guests in former days. Nor must I forget to mention 
the name of Eobert M'Cheyne, who had a worthy aunt 
that lived in the parish, and who, during his vacation 
visits to her, was often at the manse, where he was 
treated like one of the family. Often have I seen him 
at Euthwell when an elegant, light-hearted, yet promis- 
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ing lad ; and I remember the time when that change 
came over his spirit which turned out such a blessing 
to himself and the Church of Christ. 

There are two other remarkable men who must not 
be forgotten in any account of Ruthwell manse society 
during the time to which I refer. These are the late 
Thomas Carlyle, Esq., and the late Eev. William Dow, 
who were for many years " apostles" in the Irvingite, 
or rather the " Apostolic Catholic Church." They were 
relatives of Dr. Duncan, and as young men, the one a 
Scottish advocate, and the other a parish minister, they 
upheld the principles of the Church of Scotland, and 
were frequent guests at Ruthwell manse. Both of them 
were men of high character and decided ability, very 
earnest in their religious views, and fond of cherishing 
a bright ideal of the Church on earth. I knew them 
both well in early life, and in my riper years. I loved 
and admired them both, but never could comprehend 
the reasons that induced them, hard-headed men as 
they were, to mingle up with their scriptural beliefs a 
number of mystic delusions. 

In the years 1836 and 1837 Dr. Duncan published, 
in four successive volumes, his Sacred Philosophy of the 
Seasons, his most elaborate and successful work. The 
varied scientific knowledge and high literary accom- 
plishments displayed in these volumes added greatly 
to the fame of their author. And when it is remem- 
bered that the whole work was written during the 
leisure hours of less than two years, we must admit it 
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to be a truly wonderful performance. It embodied, 
doubtless, the gathered knowledge and observations of 
a lifetime ; but yet the composition in such a short time 
of a work demanding so much thought and research, 
and characterised by such elegance of style, must be 
reckoned a literary feat of no common order. While 
engaged in this labour of love Dr. Duncan regularly 
rose as early as four or five o'clock in the morning, and, 
as Sir Walter Scott, I think, was wont to say, " broke 
the back of his day's work before breakfast." 

In 1832 Mrs. Duncan died, and some years after Dr. 
Duncan was united to Mrs. Lundie, the widow of his 
old college friend, the amiable and accomplished Eev. 
Eobert Lundie, minister of Kelso. The second Mrs. 
Duncan is well known for her decided Christian char- 
acter and high literary accomplishments. Her life of 
her daughter, Mary Lundie Duncan, is one of the most 
interesting and popular of modern religious biographies. 
On both sides of the Atlantic it has had a great circu- 
lation and been highly useful. Mrs. Duncan was the 
author of several other excellent works marked by 
much originality of thought and a fine spiritual tone. 
Her sister, the late Mrs. Henry Grey of Edinburgh, 
was also a woman of high literary talent and sterling 
Christian character, and her son-in-law, Dr. Horatius 
Bonar, is admired by all the Churches for his excellent 
devotional works and beautiful hymns. 

In 1843 many lovely Scottish manses and excellent 
benefices were abandoned by their possessors for con- 
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science' sake. Dr. Duncan, who had been a leading 
member of the " Evangelical" party in the Church of 
Scotland, and had filled the chair of the General As- 
sembly in 1839, took his place among those who retired 
from the Establishment and formed the Free Church. 
Along with him in taking this decided step were his 
two sons, his two sons-in-law, and his brother-in-law, 
all of whom held valuable livings in the Established 
Church. In that year of " sacrifices " no family in the 
Church, perhaps, made so many as the family of Dr. 
Henry Duncan. His eldest son, the late Dr. George 
Duncan, I may here mention, was for many years 
Presbyterian minister at Greenwich and clerk of the 
English Presbyterian Synod; a man of many fine 
qualities, and greatly beloved by all his brethren. 

Dr. Duncan had not a few trials of a painful kind to 
pass through at the period of the Disruption, but he bore 
them with characteristic fortitude and cheerfulness. In 
the spring of 1846 he was holding an evening prayer- 
meeting in a hamlet within the parish of Euthwell, 
when he was struck down by an apoplectic attack. He 
was conveyed in an open cart to Comlongan Castle, the 
residency of his sister, Mrs. Phillips. Looking up at the 
clear starry sky, he was heard to murmur, " How glori- 
ous !" All his life long he had been keenly alive to the 
splendour of the heavenly bodies, and was a great lover 
of astronomy. A brief season of almost total uncon- 
sciousness followed, and then he calmly expired. He had 
some time before taken up his residence in Edinburgh, 
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but, in the providence of God, it was his lot to die 
among his own people. Scotland has not produced a 
more accomplished minister of the Gospel or a finer 
Christian philanthropist than Dr. Henry Duncan of 
Euthwell. 
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Mary Lundie Duncan. 

Mary Lundie was born in the spring of 1814, in 
Kelso Manse, on the banks of the Tweed — that most 
classic of all Scottish rivers. She was the eldest child 
of the Eev. Eobert Lundie, minister of the parish, and 
his wife, Mary Grey, daughter of George Grey, of 
Sandyhouse, Northumberland. Mr. Lundie was a man 
of great piety and amiability, also of remarkable 
literary accomplishments. He was acquainted with Sir 
Walter Scott, Lockhart, Gifford, and other literary 
celebrities, and was an early contributor to the 
Quarterly Review. His wife was a woman of re- 
markable intellectual power and great energy of 
character, sympathising entirely with him in spiritual 
things. She was his active helpmeet in all matters 
pertaining to the welfare of his flock. Little Mary, 
who first saw the light of day in a lovely spot and a 
delightful season of the year, was called by her father, 
"a sweet bud born amongst blossoms," and from her 
infancy she was surrounded with all the elements of a 
healthy physical and moral training. Her fine natural 
parts were gradually developed under judicious parental 
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care, and before she was fourteen years of age she had 
become the subject of that divine grace which strength- 
ens the mind while it purifies the heart. In her early 
childhood she manifested great sensibility and a quick- 
ness of parts which was full of promise. Gifted with a 
delicate musical ear, and a sweet voice, she soon began 
to sing the Songs of Zion as well as some of the old lays 
of her native land. She also composed, even before her 
twelfth year, some beautiful and striking verses, which 
have found a place in her Memoir. In all respects she 
was a most engaging child, lovely in person, refined in 
feeling, and endowed with no common imaginative 
power. 

Mary Lundie may be said to have been brought up 
in an atmosphere of poetry and piety. Born of highly- 
cultured parents, in a lovely part of one of the finest 
towns in Scotland, she revelled in the exquisite enjoy- 
ment of Nature, and soon learned to relish the higher 
pleasures of religion. At the period of her spiritual 
change already mentioned she was admitted, at her own 
deliberate request, to the communion of the Church. 
When absent from her home about this time she wrote 
to her parents in this strain : " I feel that I do not love 
God enough. I feel that I am very sinful, and back- 
ward in laying down my burden at the foot of my 
Kedeemer's cross. But I desire to love God. I feel 
that if I had no hope in Him, I should be miserable 
indeed. Oh how I wish for a closer walk with God ! and 
I know that in His own good time He will grant me 
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the desire of my heart" Some of the phrases she here 
employs are, of course, taken from books, or the 
religious conversation of her parents and friends ; but 
still they express the genuine feelings of her young 
heart, thus early convinced of sin, and attracted to the 
Saviour. 

When she had reached the age of sixteen, this child 
of a Scottish manse was sent to school in London, 
where she completed her education. Through the kind- 
ness of a Christian friend, with whom she spent some 
of her holidays, she was taken to the anniversary 
meetings of several of the great religious societies, and 
had the opportunity of seeing and hearing some of the 
great philanthropists, such as Wilberforce, Brougham, 
and Buxton, whom in her father's house she had early 
learned to admire. With girlish yet intelligent enthu- 
siasm she described these men and their speeches in 
letters to her parents. 

Not long after her return to her loved home at Kelso, 
full of the joyousness of youth, and entering upon 
womanhood, Mary Lundie met with her first and 
greatest affliction. Her beloved father suddenly died, 
unseen, when sitting in his own garden. He left 
behind him a widow, three sons, and two daughters. 
As the eldest of the family she most largely shared her 
mother's grief, and greatly helped to comfort her 
brothers and sisters. She bore her most painful 
bereavement with that sanctified fortitude which flows 
from Divine grace working on a well-balanced mind. 
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In a letter, of date April 21, 1832, she thus speaks of 
her departed father : " Not for him do we mourn. The 
sweet spirit he manifested during the last fortnight of 
his life was such that my beloved mamma says it was 
the happiest she ever spent with him. Is not this com- 
forting ? He has been obviously fitting for heaven ; 
and I trust his last sermons may never be forgotten by 
any of his people. They, as well as we, feel that they 
have lost a father. Oh for faith to say with my whole 
heart, * Thy will be done !' The book that was found 
by my father's side had a mark in it at the close of a 
meditation on heaven; and we suppose his last 
moments were employed in reading it." 

After the death of a parish minister in Scotland, 
there comes to his family the trying scene of " leaving 
the manse." The loved dwelling, probably long 
associated with the pastor's presence and labours, has 
to be abandoned by those who were dearest to him on 
earth, and taken possession of by a stranger. Mary 
Lundie, with her mother and the rest of the family, 
keenly felt the sad change made necessary by her 
father's death ; but we find her thus writing of the new 
minister of Kelso : " To-morrow Mr. MacCulloch is to 
lift up his voice for the first time in the scene of my 
father's labours. Oh, may his work be blessed ! May 
he reap much that my dear father sowed. After some 
struggle I have resolved to go and hear him to-morrow. 
It will be satisfactory in thinking of Kelso to know 
what kind of man is labouring there, and I know I can 
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stand it, trying though it will be." The impression 
made by the preacher was decidedly favourable, and 
gave comfort to the family of his predecessor. 

Describing the manse-leaving scene, she writes : " The 
Saturday night before we left our old home, we accom- 
panied our beloved remaining parent to the cloister, 
where the mortal part of my now glorified father awaits 
the morning of the resurrection. There we mingled 
our tears ; and I trust the prayers that came from the 
heart entered into the ears of our Father in Heaven. 
On the Sabbath following, Mr. Baird preached a very 
consoling sermon on the words, 'All things are yours;' 
and in the evening four dear Christian friends joined 
us, and Archie Murray* came and conducted family 
worship. . Thus passed our last Sabbath in Kelso, and 
the next morning we were up betimes, and concluded 
our little arrangements. Then I went alone to take 
leave of several spots on the premises, and at eight left 
the once cheerful abode, a scene of bustle, confusion and 
desolation." 

The family having removed to Edinburgh, Mary 
Lundie enjoyed in that city ample opportunities of 
intellectual and spiritual improvement. She joined the 
congregation of her uncle, Dr. Henry Grey, and profited 



* Now the Rev. Archibald Murray, long known to the Christian 
world as a zealous and successful missionary in the South Seas. He 
has published a most interesting work on Missions in that part of the 
world. 
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greatly by his evangelical ministrations. That excellent 
minister of the Gospel did much good in Edinburgh in 
his time, not only by his pulpit sermons, but by his 
advocacy of negro emancipation, and other humane and 
liberal measures. He was a man of literary culture 
and a philanthropic spirit; most likely, therefore, to 
mould for good the mind of his intelligent niece. Her 
diary and letters at this period show how that niece 
advanced in spiritual feeling, mental cultivation, and 
practical benevolence. Her intellectual powers de- 
veloped in a beautiful and natural manner, while her 
piety kept pace with her other attainments. From a 
passage of her diary, written at Euthwell Manse, in 
1833, we extract the following sentences as a specimen 
of her spiritual feelings at this time : — " How much more 
hopefully can I seek for peace and comfort when the 
trial is of His sending, and not of my own making I 
He sees my heart, and will empty the vanity out of it, 
and make me such as He approveth. I want to be all 
His own. Often I blame my actions, and deeply too, 
when the only way to correct them is to purify the 
source. I have not truly sought that God should direct 
my daily steps. ... He says, ' Eeturn, and I will 
heal your backslidings.' May I do so this very day ! and, 
as when Daniel confessed Gabriel flew swiftly to him 
with a message of mercy, may my Father pardon me, 
and let me feel myself pardoned, that I may henceforth 
walk in newness of life! How precious is Christ! 
When I think of my sins, He is my only hope, and 
worth all the universe." 
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In 1834 Mary Lundie was engaged to the Eev. W. 
Wallace Duncan, youngest son of her father's dearest 
friend, the Eev. Dr. Henry Duncan of Euthwell. It 
was some time before her marriage could take place, as 
Mr. Duncan had not been appointed to a parish in the 
Church of Scotland. In the following year he was 
presented by the Crown to an eligible parish in Kirk- 
cudbrightshire ; but difficulties in the way of his 
settlement unexpectedly arose, and he was finally 
disappointed. He was, however, soon after presented 
to the parish of Cleish in Kinross-shire, to which in 
due time he conducted his young wife, who had borne 
with admirable patience the suspense and disappoint- 
ment to which for more than a year she had been 
subjected. This time of trial brought into prominence 
her Christian graces, and seems to have left a lasting 
effect on her character. 

Her letters to her future husband are full of tender 
and delicate thoughts, rich fancies, and high aspirations. 
While keenly alive to the charms of literature and 
Christian society, she shows that her treasure and her 
heart are in heaven. In one of her letters she says, 
" He that lives nearest in humble penitence, and love to 
his benign Eedeemer, shall be most blessed among the 
enraptured throng. Be this, then, our ambition, the 
only distinction we aim at, to live at the foot of the 
cross, abhorring ourselves for the sins that made the 
Son of God to suffer and die. Eedeeming love is the 
note that will tremble most sweetly on the harps of 
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eternity, which even angels, who have not required an 
atonement, 'will lean to hear/ There is no view of 
heaven so touching and so lovely as that in which we 
see the Lamb of God dwelling among the spirits He has 
so dearly bought, and feeling repaid for His pains and 
agonies by the joy that fills them, and the grateful 
adoring love they bear to Him." 

When on a visit at Euthwell Manse about this time, 
she writes : " We retire as regularly as eleven strikes, 
and start up at seven, or before it ; from eight to nine 
we read Edwards' History of Redemption; and in the 
space after prayers search for Scripture proofs, according 
to a very clear and good plan laid down in Bridge's 
Scripture Studies. Afterwards, I draw, read Italian or 
English, ride or walk, sometimes against a stiff sea- 
breeze, sometimes in bright sunshine. After dinner 

B and I learn our Hebrew alphabet, and read for 

practice in Genesis words that are as meaningless to us 
as the winds that shake the windows. I smile to be 
obliged to decipher the Hebrew words like a child in 
the attempt to acquire the first step of the ladder of 
knowledge ; but hope to find sufficient perseverance to 
acquire the power of reading the beautiful tongue of the 
sweet singer of Israel." 

Mary Lundie was married to her betrothed in July 
1836, and soon entered her new home in the parish of 
Cleish, which lies on the north of the Forth, on the 
high road between Edinburgh and Perth. Beared in a 
Scottish manse, she was no stranger to the duties of a 
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minister's wife; yet her delicate conscientiousness 
rendered for a time these duties more burdensome to 
her than otherwise they might have been. She gradu- 
ally, however, with her fine intelligence and high 
principle, assumed her full share of parochial work, and 
assisted her husband in many important departments. 
She visited the poor, taught classes of young girls, and 
carried sunshine with her wherever she went. Her 
correspondence with her cherished friends lost none of 
its value from the number and nature of her new 
employments. Her literary tastes were gratified as 
usual ; she read new works of merit, and wrote not a few 
poetical effusions. Her married life, though happy in 
the highest sense, had its cares and anxieties, such as 
many young wives and mothers experience. But her 
spiritual life, fostered and helped by a congenial husband, 
grew rapidly as the days and months flew by, as if her 
Father in heaven were specially preparing her for enter- 
ing into His glorious presence. In one of her letters at 
this time, she speaks of reading with high enjoyment 
Archbishop Leighton on First Peter; in another she 
mentions a winning sermon preached by Eobert 
M'Cheyne in her husband's church. Books like Blunt's 
Lectures on the Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia 
also engaged her attention. Her love for the poetical 
and sentimental never interfered with her perusal of 
practical religious works; and self-examination, as a 
means of growth in grace, she never neglected in the 
midst of her household avocations and engrossing 
maternal cares. 
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While her two children, a daughter and son, de- 
tained her at home, her brothers Cornelius and George 
left Scotland for Australia ; and she was unexpectedly 
prevented from bidding them farewell before they 
departed. She had a presentiment that she would 
never see them again in this world. George, the 
younger of the two brothers, left his native land on 
account of his delicate health ; and soon after arriving 
in Australia, he found a missionary career in the Samoan 
Islands, where, after a brief period of noble usefulness, 
he entered into his blessed rest. The departure of this 
brother, a youth of high promise, was a special grief to 
a sister who knew well the beauty and amiability of his 
character. From a poem addressed to him by that 
sister, we extract the first and the last stanza : 

" Since o'er the waves thy Father's mandate calls thee, 
And bids thee seek thy home in climes afar ; 
Sweet brother, part in peace ! whate'er befalls thee, 

Still may His presence be thy guiding star ; 
To point with heavenly light thy pilgrim way, 
And shine in warning love when thou would'st stray." 

" How beautiful on earth's dark hills appearing, 

Day's harbinger, the messenger of peace ! 
How sweet his earnest voice, the wanderer cheering, 

That tells of morn arising, ne'er to cease ! 
Bear then those tidings o'er the heaving main, 
And turned to songs shall be our parting pain." 

But we must now relate the close of the brief and 
beautiful life of Mary Lundie Duncan. Towards the 
end of 1839 she went to the neighbouring town of 
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Dunfermline, to attend a meeting of a revival character 
held there by the Eev. William Burns, afterwards so 
celebrated as a devoted missionary to China. She? 
returned home spiritually refreshed, but with the germs 
of disease in her somewhat debilitated frame. In about 
ten days after, she was prostrated with fever, and soon 
was alarmingly ill. Her constitution in childhood was 
considered rather febrile, and it was now proved to be 
unable to struggle against the perilous ailment with 
which she had been seized. Her dying hours, so full of 
tender feeling and brightest hope, are pathetically de- 
scribed by her mother in that Biography which has 
instructed and delighted so many in many lands. 
" Wonderful peace," " I would give all the world to be 
with Jesus," u The Cross is my hope," are among the 
sayings that escaped the lips of the young mother about 
to leave her husband, her two darling babes, and many 
other loved ones on earth. She calmly fell asleep in 
Jesus, on the 5th January 1840, aged twenty-five. 

The death of Mary Lundie Duncan filled the hearts 
of all who knew her with inexpressible sorrow, calmed 
and softened with heavenly hope. She was also 
mourned by many who had never seen her in the flesh, 
but had heard of her fine talents and sweet Christian 
character. The Memoir of her, first published in 1841, 
made her name known over all Great Britain and 
America; wherever, indeed, the English language is 
spoken. No book of its class has been more read and 
admired, or seems to have done more good, especially 
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among cultivated young women. The sweet little poems 
or hymns written by Mary Lundie Duncan for her 
children are deservedly the delight of numberless 
English nurseries. Her poetical genius is further 
evinced by the numerous beautiful effusions scattered 
over the pages of her Biography ; and this suggests the 
thought that, had her life been spared, she would have 
taken a high place among the female poets of her time. 
But as a refined and devoted Christian, a loving, gener- 
ous daughter, wife, and mother,* she will long be held 
in dear and honoured remembrance. Nine editions of 
her Memoir have been published in this country ; and 
the work has been at least equally popular in America. 

* Her daughter Mary is married to the Kev. Alex. Campbell of 
Lockerbie, Dumfriesshire, and her son Henry is a minister of the 
" Evangelical Church" in Liss, Hampshire. 
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The first time I saw Eobert M'Cheyne was in the 
autumn of 1830, when he was a lad of seventeen, on a 
visit to a maiden aunt in Dumfriesshire. This aunt 
was a remarkable woman in her way, and her life had 
not been without its romantic incidents. She had seen 
not a little of the world, and among her youthful 
companions was William Kirkpatrick, a Scottish gentle- 
man's son, who settled in Spain, married into a noble 
Spanish family, and had a daughter who became the 
mother of Eugenie, the Empress of the French. Eobert 
M'Cheyne usually spent a part of his annual holidays 
with this worthy relative, who resided in the parish of 
Ruthwell, and was a special friend of Dr. Henry 
Duncan, its benevolent and well-known minister. The 
young Edinburgh student was a frequent visitor at 
Ruthwell Manse when in the country, and was on 
terms of intimacy with Dr. Duncan's family. It was 
in that celebrated manse that I first made his acquaint- 
ance, and had the opportunity of seeing the earlier 
developments of his remarkable character. 

Robert M'Cheyne was at that time a handsome and 

71 
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elegant lad. I was struck with the gracefulness of his 
bearing and manners. Everything he did seemed to bear 
the stamp of early culture and native refinement. He 
excelled in dancing and athletic exercises. He sang 
with great taste and spirit, could tell a capital story, 
and even take part in clever and amusing practical 
jokes. He was a good scholar, and had never been 
accused of neglecting his studies, though fond of gaiety 
and all the amusements of the social circle. He had a 
decided taste for poetry, and wrote in various albums 
verses of no common merit. A favourite with old and 
young, and possessed of fine parts and graceful accom- 
plishments, he seemed born for a brilliant life in the 
world. But he was yet, to use his own words, "a 
stranger to grace and to God." Though not without 
the form of godliness, he knew not its practical power. 
He had never openly neglected the ordinances or cast 
off the restraints of religion, but he had not undergone 
that great change which is the commencement and the 
guarantee of all true spiritual life. 

Yet Eobert M'Cheyne, when I first knew him, though 
a gay and elegant youth, fond of the pleasures of society, 
was by no means frivolous or conceited. I could notice 
in him a quiet dignity and^a decision of character that 
indicated a superior mind, and promised an excellent 
career, should a new bent be given to his affections. 
In his general conduct there were few traces of vanity 
or weakness ; on the contrary, there were the marks of 
a nature that only needed the touch of the Spirit of 
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God to become peculiarly pure and lofty. He was 
what Dr. Chalmers once said of a friend, " a fine speci- 
men of the natural man," though full of that pride of 
heart and love of the world which afterwards, under 
the power of grace, he confessed and deplored. 

How this remarkable young man was led in a right 
spirit to study for the Christian ministry, and what a 
blessed spiritual change came over him, and intensified 
his whole nature, has been simply and accurately re- 
lated by his biographer, the Eev. Andrew Bonar. 
"I well remember him a student in the Edinburgh 
Divinity Hall, attending with great diligence the 
classes of Drs. Chalmers and Welsh. He was, indeed, 
' an earnest student/ unconsciously elevated, as it were, 
above most of his contemporaries by a zeal in the 
pursuit of sacred learning that seemed to know no 
bounds. His much-used, well-worn pocket Bible was 
never out of his hands at any spare moment in the 
class-room. He searched and fed upon the Word of 
God with an eagerness which I have never seen 
equalled. All his studies seemed penetrated with 
prayer and the reading of the Scriptures. The serious- 
ness of his demeanour, which was far removed from 
sanctimoniousness, greatly impressed his fellow- 
students, and he appeared to breathe the very 
atmosphere of spiritual life." 

His chosen and intimate friend at this period was 
Alexander Somerville,* who was long the useful and 

* Moderator of the General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, 
1886-87. 
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honoured minister of Anderston Free Church, Glasgow. 
These two students seemed literally inseparable. Along 
with many others, I was often amused at the closeness 
of their companionship. They sat beside each other in 
the class-room; they came and went together; they 
were usually seen walking side by side in the street ; or 
if one of them turned round a corner, the other was 
sure to come in sight a minute after. The one seemed 
to haunt the other like a shadow, and nothing appa- 
rently could separate the two bosom friends. The fact 
was that they loved each other dearly in the Lord. 
Natives of the same city, they had been friends in early 
youth, and having passed about the same time through 
a profound spiritual experience, they enjoyed spiritual 
fellowship, and pursued their sacred studies together, 
with a depth and cordiality of feeling seldom equalled 
in the annals of human friendship. Many sweet and 
precious morning hours were by them devoted to the* 
study of the Hebrew Bible and the Septuagint. Much 
time also did they spend together in prayer and spiritual 
conversation. In this way did they become, as students 
and ministers, fervent in spirit and mighty in the 
Scriptures. 

Eobert M'Cheyne took his proper part in the various 
meetings and associations of his fellow-students. When 
public questions affecting religion or the church came 
to be discussed in the Divinity Hall, he was ready with 
his opinion, and manfully took his side. He was no 
recluse, but showed on various occasions not a little 
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public spirit; and he was well informed about the 
leading questions and controversies of the day. Though 
eminently a spiritual man, he wanted not the practical 
element, and was early prepared to take part in the 
public business of the Church. He belonged to several 
societies connected with the University, and was no 
inactive member of any of them. I joined a debating 
society of which he was the secretary ; and I remember 
hearing him read a beautiful essay on a scriptural 
subject, full of fine fancy and Hebrew learning. His 
style, at first somewhat florid and ornate, gradually grew 
more simple and Saxon in its character ; and before he 
became a preacher his compositions had much of that 
severe simplicity and spiritual beauty which are so 
admired in his Remains. 

Mr. M'Cheyne was licensed to preach the Gospel by 
the Presbytery of Annan, Dumfriesshire; his proba- 
tionary trials having been transferred from the Presby- 
tery of Edinburgh, to which they properly belonged. 
He had for some time before been burning with a holy 
desire to preach Christ to perishing sinners ; and few so 
young were as well qualified for the work of the 
ministry. It so happened that a few years after, I was 
licensed as a preacher by the same presbytery, and on 
proceeding to sign the prescribed formula I found that 
I had to write my name immediately under that of my 
friend Eobert M'Cheyne, no other person having been 
licensed at Annan in the interval. Thus my name is 
in interesting juxtaposition with his in a volume on 
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earth. May it be found written with his in the Lamb's 
book of life in heaven! He preached his first two 
sermons in the pulpit of his friend Dr. Duncan of 
Kuthwell, and a lady, nearly related to myself, who 
heard him on the occasion, speaks highly of the excel- 
lence of his discourses, and the earnestness of his 
manner. He spoke with great ease, self-possession, 
and tenderness, more like a veteran preacher than a 
mere novice in the pulpit. But he had been previously 
in the habit of addressing prayer-meetings, and had 
undergone much of that spiritual discipline which best 
prepares for the pulpit. He soon felt quite at home in 
preaching the Gospel, and wonderfully free from the 
fear of man. The work of the ministry, for which he 
had long prayerfully and diligently prepared, he came 
to love with all the ardour of a passion ; and in that 
work he found a sphere for which he had been singu- 
larly gifted by the great Head of the Church. In the 
pulpit his experiences of the presence and power of the 
Spirit of all grace were often very profound. "The 
pulpit is a wonderful place," he once said to me, when 
he was minister at Dundee; "God comes nigh you 
there when you cast yourself upon Him, and His help 
is great." Few preachers have prepared more carefully 
for the pulpit than he did; yet he seldom wrote his 
sermons completely out, and always looked in faith for 
the aid of that promised Spirit who never failed him, 
but gave him a power and a tenderness not often 
equalled in our day. 
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On several occasions I heard Mr. M'Cheyne preach 
in Edinburgh; and I can testify to the singular earnest- 
ness and unction of his ministrations. He never aimed 
at high argument or eloquence, or anything very 
profound or original. His accent and delivery were 
of the peculiar description which were at the time 
associated with a certain school of "revival preachers" 
that had risen in the Church of Scotland; and there 
were not a few excellent people who did not like the 
manner and style of that school, or their imitators. 
But his extraordinary spirituality and earnestness, the 
elegance of his action, and the simple beauty of his 
language, soon overcame all prejudices, and deeply 
impressed every hearer that had any discernment or 
love of spiritual things. His views of Gospel truth were 
full and clear; his deep knowledge of Scripture was 
manifest in almost every' sentence he uttered; and his 
acquaintance with the human heart was wonderfully 
complete in one so young. The sermons published 
after his death, though very precious, are little better 
than sketches or outlines, which he filled up and effec- 
tively completed in the pulpit. Most of them he 
expanded in delivery to more than double their original 
size; and perhaps the most precious things that fell 
from his lips were spoken by him without premedita- 
tion as he appealed to the hearts of his hearers. 

I did not often meet with this young apostle in the 
first years of his brief ministry. But I saw him im- 
mediately before he left Scotland for Palestine, as a 
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member of a deputation sent by the Church of Scotland 
to inquire into the condition of the Jews in the land of 
their fathers ; and I also had a short conversation with 
him soon after his return. The deputation set out for 
the East in April 1839, and its special mission was 
accomplished in about seven months. Mr. M'Cheyne, 
with his beloved friend and fellow-traveller, Mr. A. 
Bonar, greatly enjoyed the visit to Palestine, which 
was made so profitable to himself and to others. In 
the Narrative published by the two friends we have 
one of the most interesting and instructive records of 
travel in Palestine that has yet appeared. Indeed, in 
the opinion of many, it is the best of all books on the 
Holy Land for the ordinary reader. From the very 
beginning of his ministry Mr. M'Cheyne took a deep 
interest in the condition and prospects of the Jewish 
people, and his zeal for their welfare was immensely 
quickened by his mission to Palestine. He firmly 
believed in their ultimate restoration to the land 
of their fathers; but about other and kindred pro- 
phetical subjects he expressed himself with much 
caution, like one unable to form a decided opinion. 
He spoke to me in the liveliest terms of his travels 
in the East, of the downcast present state and future 
spiritual glory of Israel: and his views on many 
subjects seemed coloured by the experiences of his 
mission. 

How he found, on his return, his flock at Dundee in 
a revived and quickened condition, under the powerful 
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ministry of his friend, the Rev. William Burns, is known 
to all readers of his Life. It is also equally well known 
how joyfully and vigorously he resumed his pastoral 
work, and preached the Gospel with new life and power 
in Dundee, and in many other places where he was 
called to do the work of an evangelist. His labours 
were so abundant and incessant that several times his 
health failed, and he was in danger of altogether break- 
ing down. But on the whole he was enabled to get 
through a vast amount of work without any serious 
prostration of strength. In various parts of the country 
he preached at times in the open air ; and wherever he 
went he scattered with liberal hand and prayerful heart 
the precious seed of the kingdom. 

The last time I met with this most interesting and 
honoured servant of Christ was in August 1842, when 
I was paying a visit to friends in Dumfriesshire. He 
had been on an evangelistic mission in England, and 
was on his way home. Three young ladies, cousins, 
whom he had never seen, were residing in that part of 
Scotland, and he had special reasons for wishing to 
make their acquaintance. And here I must relate one 
of the most remarkable incidents in the life of Robert 
M'Cheyne, and one that bears signal testimony to his 
wonderful power in dealing with souls. It is not, I 
believe, generally known, but the time seems to have 
arrived when it may be publicly related. 

These cousins had been brought up chiefly on the 
continent, where they mixed in gay circles, and were 
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filled with all manner of high notions. When, on some 
reverse of fortune, they came to live in Scotland, they 
made little profession of religion, and were either pro- 
foundly ignorant of, or bitterly opposed to, the great 
truths of the Gospel. I met with them some days before 
their cousin Kobert's arrival, and found them in many 
respects most interesting young ladies, but haughtily 
averse to evangelical religion. They had been faithfully 
dealt with by several friends in the place, and had 
attended service in the parish church, where the Gospel 
was preached in all its purity; but they remained 
obdurate and unimpressed, as if determined to resist all 
arguments and appeals of a certain kind. They spoke 
of their expected cousin Eobert by the name of " Per- 
fection," and in a bantering manner wondered what 
he would say to them when he arrived. When their 
cousin did arrive he acted towards them with consum- 
mate prudence and tenderness. He did not all at once 
run counter to their habitual feelings, but treated them 
gravely, respectfully, and kindly. He seemed anxious 
to show them by his example that true religion is not 
only a noble but a happy and cheerful thing. The day 
after his arrival I met him and his three cousins taking 
a morning walk, and thought I observed a new gravity 
in the deportment of the hitherto light-hearted young 
ladies. I had to leave that part of the country 
immediately after, and before I could have any 
lengthened conversation with Mr. M'Cheyne about his 
newly-seen relatives. But 1 shall transcribe a few 
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passages from letters I received from a great friend of 
all the four cousins, who lived on the spot, and had 
ample opportunities of knowing accurately all that took 
place. 

Writing a few days after I left, my friend said: 
"You would be surprised to see the change already 

wrought in the volatile Miss D s by the consistent 

conduct of their cousin Eobert. They are all delighted 
with him, and much interested in his conversation. 
They visit the sick and distribute tracts with him ; and 
to-day, when I went to a cottage with them all, during 

Robert's prayer M sobbed aloud. An impression 

is certainly made." A few days later the same corre- 
spondent wrote : " The work going on at C surprises 

and interests us all. Even G 's proud spirit is quite 

melted down. She threw herself on me after church 
last night, and burst into tears, saying she saw things 
in a new light now. They are all so sober and quiet, 
and so ready to open up their hearts to us now, 
that they seem like new creatures." A few days later 
still I received the following account : — " We went to 
tea .to meet Eobert and his cousins. We stayed to 
prayers, when many of the neighbours assembled. The 
girls were all weeping, and such a scene followed as I 

cannot describe on paper. M and G fell on 

our necks, and sobbed, crying out about sin, yet 
exclaiming they had never known happiness before. 

C , the other sister, said little, but looked much. 

Eobert left for Edinburgh yesterday morning, and by 
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half -past ten all his cousins were with us, full of their 
new feelings, and thirsting for instruction. . . . One 
great peculiarity of Kobert's character, which gives him 
such weight in mixed society, is the yearning of his 
soul over lost sinners. His cousins say that what struck 
them most when they saw him first was the solemn, 
affectionate compassion with which he regarded them. 
He said very little to them the first day ; but the pitiful 
looks he cast on them struck them down, humbled and 
ashamed." 

I could give more extracts of a similar nature ; but it 
will be sufficient to add that these three sisters, soon 
after their cousin's departure, became decided and 
eminent followers of Christ. They all subsequently 
married Christian husbands, and adorned domestic life 
with the graces of the Christian character. One of them 
has been removed out of this world, and has, doubtless, 
met in glory him who was on earth the means of bring- 
ing her to the Saviour. Only a few months after this 
memorable visit to Dumfriesshire Kobert M'Cheyne 
entered into his glorious rest, dying at the early age of 
twenty-nine, but leaving a name and memory most 
fragrant in all the churches of Christ. Of him more 
truly can it be said than of most Christian ministers 
who have died either in youth or in old age, that " he 
being dead, yet speaketh." 
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William Hewitson has left a precious name in the 
Church of Christ. He has often been compared to 
Eobert M'Cheyne, whom certainly he resembled in 
many important features of character. These noble 
servants of Christ were contemporaries, and studied in 
the Theological Hall of Edinburgh at a period of 
growing religious earnestness. Mr. M'Cheyne, it is 
true, had passed out of the Hall before Mr. Hewitson 
entered it ; but both of them, as students, belonged to 
the same class of theological aspirants, and participated 
largely in the evangelical revival of their time. They 
were, I believe, personally acquainted ; but they were 
never brought much together either in private or in 
public. Different in many respects were their chief 
spheres of labour and the nature of the work they 
performed; different, also, we*e not a few of their 
intellectual characteristics and literary tastes; but in 
thorough comprehension of the Gospel, in zeal for the 
conversion of sinners, in devotedness to their Master's 
service, and in a sustained spirituality of mind, they 
were as like each other as brethren in the Lord could 
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well be. Both of them died in early life, and, as men 
say, in the midst of their usefulness; but they lived 
long enough to make their mark upon their generation, 
and to leave behind them a blessed memory. 

I first became acquainted with William Hewitson at 
Edinburgh in 1838, when he was a student of theology, 
not yet licensed to preach the Gospel. He bore at the 
time a high character as an accomplished classical 
scholar and an excellent metaphysician. He had 
already won two of the highest distinctions in the 
University, the gold medal in the senior Humanity, or 
Latin class, and the "Pitt prize" for an essay on 
" National Character." This last prize, of considerable 
value, was open to all the senior students of the 
University. It was perhaps at the time the greatest 
academic honour a student could gain, and always 
attracted a host of competitors. I heard Mr. Hewitson 
read his prize essay before the University, and can 
testify to the admiration it excited. The late Dr. 
James Hamilton was sitting beside me in the large 
class-room where professors and students were assembled, 
and I can well remember his expressions of sympathy 
and praise. The lofty moral tone of the essay, its 
philosophic spirit, and splendid style gave us both a 
very high opinion of the author, and not long after we 
were knit to him in the closest bonds of friendship. 

When I first knew William Hewitson as a friend, 
I found much to admire, and also something to blame, 
in his character. He was full of fine classical and 
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philosophic enthusiasm, fond of literature and literary 
conversation, lofty in his moral aspirations, and entirely 
evangelical in his religious views. But he had a good 
deal of pride and ambition, was at times almost morbidly 
sensitive, and gave way to fits of impatience or anger> 
which offended those who knew not the rare excellences 
of his mind and heart. Yet his failings were largely 
counteracted by his nobler qualities. A native gener- 
osity and elevation of spirit distinguished him among 
all his friends, and gave a certain dignity to his 
character. At the time of which I speak he had not 
undergone that decided change of heart which marks 
an era in a man's spiritual history ; but he was not far 
from the kingdom of heaven. He possessed, so to speak, 
all the elements of a noble Christian character. He 
had a profound knowledge of the Scriptures ; he was 
zealous in defending the Gospel; he knew well what 
constituted spiritual and living Christianity. He had, 
however, to pass through a severe and final struggle — 
the aspiring pride of his heart had yet to be subdued 
— and fire from on high had to kindle within him that 
holy flame which was to burn and shine with such 
surpassing brightness. 

I found my friend full of literary ambition, dreaming 
of writing works in prose or verse, which " the world 
might not willingly let die," and full of plans and 
prospects that were all tinged with the hope of future 
fame. His multifarious reading, retentive memory, 
and extraordinary acuteness gave him great conversa- 
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tional powers, and made him a most instructive com- 
panion. What I most admired in him was his exquisite 
acquaintance with the New Testament in the original 
Greek. When any verse or phrase was quoted, the 
Greek words at once recurred to his memory ; and he 
delighted to give a fresh translation of them, and thus 
fling an unexpected light upon their meaning. When 
I referred to a passage of one of the gospels or epistles, 
he was generally ready to expound it, as if he had just 
made it the subject of his special study. His exposi- 
tions were often very striking and ingenious. The 
original and beautiful views of Divine truth he brought 
out showed a true genius for Scripture criticism, and 
would have enriched many sermons. On referring to 
an old diary I kept at that period, 1839-40, 1 find the 
following records of my impressions of Hewitson: — 

" To-day had a visit from my friend H . We had 

much conversation, and fleet flew the hours. He is a 
noble fellow, a man of genius and learning, of morals 
pure, of manners amiable, a future luminary of the 
Church, if he be spared." " Hewitson as fond of meta- 
physical speculation as ever, and I only wish it may not 
make him a too bold and original interpreter of Scrip- 
ture. He has, however, many good qualities of head and 
heart in high perfection, and I would not wish a better 
friend." " Visited Hewitson at his lodgings, where we 
had conversation. into the middle of the night. Many 
and various were the topics ; but all were handled in a 
free and fanciful manner. Hewitson is full of philosophy 
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and wisdom, while he has a fine vein of fancy and 
eloquent expression." " My dear and excellent friend 
Hewitson came down from Edinburgh to see me. We 
had much conversation on the highest subjects. He 
has great powers of thought and expression, a quick 
penetration, and a ready command of classic allusion. 
His spirituality of feeling is also great, and a profound 
work of sanctification is going on in his soul. He 
is evidently subject to fits of depression, and he con- , 
fesses to frequent despondency. His is indeed a rich 
and rare intellect." 

The last of these records, written in January 1840, in- 
dicates the struggle that was then going on in my friend's 
mind. A few months after that period the struggle, 
which had been severe and painful, ended in a blessed 
way, and the work of conversion was complete. 
Thenceforth, renouncing many schemes of literary 
ambition, he was confirmed in his resolution to give 
himself entirely to the Lord in the work of the min- 
istry. His Christian decision became one of the most 
marked features of his character. Though he had his 
times of inward trial and comparative dejection, he 
never fell away from his first love, or forgot the joy of 
his espousals ; but, gradually rising above the world, he 
reached at length a platform of Christian attainment, 
a height of spiritual experience, which few indeed of 
Christ's servants in these latter days have aimed at, 
much less attained. The serious failure of his health, 
brought on in great measure by excessive study, be* 
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came the means of his rapid growth in the Divine life. 
An affection of the lungs with which he was seized 
at one time rendered it unlikely that he would ever 
be licensed to preach the Gospel, or at least to enter on 
the stated work of the Christian ministry. The sad 
thoughts this threatened disappointment inspired were 
painful to flesh and blood ; but grace triumphed over 
nature, and his patience never failed. 

In the family of Lord William Douglas, Grangemuir, 
Fife, where he held the situation of tutor, Mr. Hewitson 
found a comfortable home during the year 1841 and a 
considerable part of 1842. His health, which had for a 
time been very delicate, at last so much improved, that 
he was able to prepare for taking licence as a preacher 
of the Gospel In the meantime he had been urgently 
requested by Mr. M'Cheyne of Dundee to become his 
assistant as soon as he should be a licentiate of the 
Church. That eminent minister had heard of Mr. 
Hewitson's character and gifts, and was most anxious to 
secure him as an associate in his ministerial and evan- 
gelistic labours. But when the student was at length 
licensed to preach, in May 1842, by the Presbytery 
of Ayr, he found that his health was not so re-estab- 
lished as to admit of stated ministerial work in Scot- 
land; and, acting on medical advice, he proceeded 
immediately to Bonn, in Germany, as tutor to the two 
sons of Lord William Douglas, who had been for some 
time his pupils in Scotland. For several months he 
and his young friends remained at Bonn, where they 
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were boarded in the house of the celebrated philosopher, 
Professor Brandis. But his health did not improve, 
and a severe recurrence of his complaint greatly re- 
duced his strength for some time. Yet he was able to 
return to this country in September, and to proceed to 
Dalmellington, Ayrshire, to pass the winter with his 
parents in retirement and rest. 

During all this time he had been making rapid 
progress in the spiritual life. His letters to me and 
other correspondents breathed the very aroma of living 
piety ; and all his friends beheld with a feeling of awe 
his elevated spiritual attainments. He had recently 
turned his attention very earnestly to the subject of 
unfulfilled prophecy, and, after much diligent study, 
had, in opposition to his former opinions, ardently 
embraced the doctrine of "the pre-millennial advent " 
of Christ. From this time forward the study of 
prophecy largely engaged his mind, and gave a strong 
colouring to his whole* Christian life. He laid the 
highest stress on his views of prophecy, and regarded 
them as deep fountains of spiritual joy. Many of his 
warmest friends differed from him on these matters; 
but every one admired the noble earnestness with which 
he held, and the distinguished ability with which he 
defended, his opinions. It was also admitted by all who 
knew him that his prophetic views not only quickened 
his spirituality, but deepened his convictions of the 
truth and preciousness of all the great doctrines of the 
Gospel. Never have I known any man who embraced 
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more intelligently and decidedly all the elements of 
evangelical religion. He had mastered most thoroughly 
the great scriptural theology of the Eeformation, and 
to all conflicting errors he offered a most strenuous 
opposition. 

In 1843, when the Church of Scotland was rent 
asunder, Mr. Hewitson cordially joined the Free Church, 
and was entered on her list of preachers. But the 
state of his health did not permit for a time his active 
service. Indeed, many thought that he never would be 
able to act as a stated spiritual labourer, owing to the 
progress of his insidious disease. Yet his great service 
to the Church was to come ; he was to be roused up 
from a condition of extreme weakness to engage for 
years in active and important labour. Before he was 
sufficiently recovered to undertake any public duty he 
visited me in a retired home I occupied at the foot of 
the Lammermoor Hills. This was in October 1843, 
when the fine summer of " the Disruption Year " had 
been succeeded by cold and bracing weather. I was 
struck with his pale, emaciated countenance, and other 
evident traces of past suffering. But his spirit was 
elevated almost beyond expression, and he carried with 
him an atmosphere of life and joy which seemed to 
diffuse* around him a vital warmth, and make his pre- 
sence something that could be palpably felt. Eecurring 
to my diary, I find the following notice of this visit : — 
" Hewitson looks thin and pale, and is very weak ; but 
his eye is lighted up with the fire of heavenly hope. 
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He has made vast progress in the Christian life, and 
plainly enjoys much of the Spirit. He has recently 
been directing much of his attention to the study of 
prophecy, and believes that the Lord will come and 
reign upon the earth "before the millennium. He 
supports his opinions with great force and acuteness. 
His scriptural knowledge is abundant, ready, and 
various. He is one of the acutest and most spiritual 
expositors of Scripture I ever met with. He is a most 
admirable man, an accomplished scholar, a heavenly- 
minded and advanced Christian. His whole life is 
seasoned with the spirit of his Master ; and greatly do 
we enjoy his rich, spiritual converse. I fear the hand 
of death is on him, and he seems fast ripening for 
heaven ; yet he thinks himself improving, and that the 
disease in his lungs is in the meantime checked. We 
had a prayer-meeting one night in the house, and he 
gave a most excellent address from the words, ' We are 
the circumcision, which worship God in the spirit, and 
rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in the 
flesh/ " 

By November 1844, Mr. Hewitson's health was so 
far improved that he was able to accept an appoint- 
ment from the Colonial Committee of the Free Church 
of Scotland to minister to the Portuguese at Madeira, 
who had been converted to the Protestant faith by 
means of the well-known Dr. Kalley. He was, in 
consequence, ordained as a minister of the Gospel by 
the Free Church Presbytery of Edinburgh, and soon 
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proceeded to London on his way to Lisbon, where it 
was arranged that he should remain some months, in 
order to acquire the Portuguese language. The mission 
on which he was sent involved not a little difficulty 
and danger, demanding great faith, courage, and 
patience. In letters to me he thus speaks of his 
ordination and allotted work: "Yesterday I was 
ordained to the office of the ministry : it was a solemn 
season. May the Spirit of the Lord be upon me, and 
separate me indeed ' to the Gospel of God.' Pray for 
me now, that I may be * strong in the Lord and in the 
power of His might/ and that, amid all coming trials 
and troubles, I may be enabled to glorify Him." " In the 
object I have in view there is nothing which is pleasing 
to the natural man. Now I need to find my all in 
Christ. If He be not all my portion, I am truly 
destitute; but in Him there is more than enough to 
compensate every loss and sacrifice. Oh for more 
grace to live in Christ, on Christ, with Christ !" 

Early in 1845 Mr. Hewitson arrived at Madeira, and 
entered on that most interesting work commenced by 
Dr. Kalley. He soon found himself able to preach to 
the native converts in their own language ; and with 
extraordinary zeal, diligence, and wisdom he dispensed 
to them, and all whom he could reach, the precious 
words of life. The Spirit of God blessed his ministra- 
tions, and soon there was an organised Protestant 
congregation in the island. Following up the labours of 
Dr. Kalley, and forming evangelistic plans of his own, 
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he carried on the good work with wonderful power. 
Full of faith, abounding in prayer, and directed by 
heavenly wisdom, he won many souls to the Saviour, 
and built up the converts, old and young, in holiness 
and comfort. His letters and journals written at this 
time, as well as the reports of other brethren resident 
in Madeira, testify to the abundance and success of his 
apostolic labours. He was still weak in body, and often 
looked so ill that his Popish enemies rejoiced in the 
prospect of his early death ; but, in spite of feebleness 
and exhaustion, he conversed and prayed with multi- 
tudes of converts and inquirers for hours every day. 
He soon became a noted man, a power in the island, 
beloved by all true believers, British or native, but 
feared and hated by the ecclesiastical authorities and 
all who were opposed to Protestant truth. In such 
secrecy and concealment as he could command, he 
continued to preach Christ affectionately to the poor 
people, to admit converts into the Church, to baptise 
the children of believers, and to dispense to his precious 
flock the ordinance of the Supper. Many of the 
converts, simply for reading the Bible, or saying a few 
words supposed to reflect against the Church of Kome, 
were imprisoned for months, and subjected to various 
indignities. As the new Protestant congregation in- 
creased, and elders were ordained by Mr. Hewitson to 
help in his spiritual work, the persecution waxed hotter, 
and it now became evident that the Eoman clergy were 
determined to crush the Protestant converts, or to expel 
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them from the island. I do not here give the details 
of the sad history of these oppressed followers of Christ, 
or of the risks Mr. Hewitson ran in ministering to their 
spiritual wants. On account of his health he left 
Madeira in May 1846, hoping to return and resume 
his labours in a few months; but in the August 
following a great riot was excited by the priestly party 
against the Protestants, and Dr. Kalley with difficulty 
saved his life by taking refuge in a British steamer in 
the bay. The defenceless converts were soon glad to 
leave their native island for a foreign shore; and, in 
the end, no less than eight hundred Protestant exiles 
sailed for Trinidad and other West India Islands. 

Mr. Hewitson spent the latter part of 1846 in Scot- 
land, where he frequently preached in the pulpits of 
distinguished ministers of the Gospel. But he was 
greatly afflicted by the sad news that reached him from 
Madeira, and sympathised profoundly with his perse- 
cuted and exiled flock. At this time he wrote to me a 
letter of condolence on the death of a dear and honoured 
relative, and from it I extract the following striking 
words: — "Bereavement is necessarily painful, but I 
think I could forego with gladness the comfort of 
living fellowship with even the dearest on earth, had 
I the blessedness of good warrant to believe that the 
soul of that dearest one was in Paradise. Blessed and 
sweet are the tears which wet the cheek that shines 
with the radiance of a joy like this. It were to me as 
many salvations and as many heavens as I have souls 
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dear to me, to see these souls each and all saved and 
in heaven. Alas ! now-a-days most Christians are 
spending all their faith in laying the foundations of 
their hope, which lie deep among the facts of history ; 
and they seem to have little time for those heaven- 
reaching exercises of adult faith which fit the soul for 
dwelling among the prospective glories and purities of 
perfected salvation." 

In August 1846 I received a visit from my friend, 
and exceedingly enjoyed his narrative of his recent 
labours and experiences. I thought him stronger than 
usual, though still delicate, and his spiritual life seemed 
more exuberant than ever. He spoke much of Madeira, 
and told me that the church of Portuguese converts 
there contained nearly two hundred members. His 
conversation was most scriptural and spiritual, like that 
of a believer " dwelling on high," and preparing for his 
Father's house. One evening a few Christian friends 
were invited to meet him, and in the course of conver- 
sation he got into an animated controversy with an 
excellent Wesleyan minister present. He certainly 
displayed too much heat, and used some expressions 
which savoured more of irritation than of gentleness 
and forbearance. The minister with whom he argued 
took no offence, but, on the contrary, conceived a high 
opinion of his Christian character from his intercourse 
with him that evening. But Mr. Hewitson did not for- 
give himself for what he felt to be a transgression of 
the law of brotherly love, and next morning spoke with 
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deep feeling of having sinned in his spirit and with his 
tongue. In several letters received from him soon 
after, he alluded to this incident in characteristic terms. 
In one of these he says: "My last visit was, in one 
respect, to myself a memorable because a humbling one. 
The spirit of the meek and lowly-hearted Jesus was 
grieved by my want of ' long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness/ Why should I recur to a subject which in 
former days would not have cost me a moment's 
thought ? I do so because the gentle and meek spirit 
of my Lord has made it to stand out roughly before me, 
and in clear colouring, as a thing unholy in His sight. 
At the same time I remember it with joy and thankful- 
ness, as the occasion of making me to know the inex- 
pressible sweetness of forgiving love. How blessed to 
be again in the bosom of Jesus, forgiven after commit- 
ting sin !" 

At the request of the Colonial Committee of the Free 
Church of Scotland, Mr. Hewitson agreed to visit the 
expatriated Portuguese converts at Trinidad, in order, 
if possible, to comfort them and build them up in the 
faith. He sailed from Southampton on January 2, 1847, 
and as the ship touched at Madeira he had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing, though at considerable risk, several 
Christian friends and a few of the converts who still 
remained in the island. He reached Trinidad in the 
following month, and soon was engaged in ministering 
tenderly and faithfully to the spiritual necessities of 
the exiled flock. The work in that island was of a 
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most interesting character, and carried on with great 
wisdom. The details are well given in the excellent 
Life of Mr. Hewitson, by his friend the Eev. John 
Baillie. Though greatly exhausted by the climate of 
Trinidad, the devoted missionary pastor visited St. 
Kitts on his return voyage, and administered comfort 
to a number of the Madeira exiles who had there found 
a new home. He arrived in Scotland in July, having 
been six months absent upon his mission. On reaching 
his native shores he was startled on accidentally seeing 
in a book the words, " the late Dr. Chalmers." His 
theological preceptor, whom he always greatly loved 
and admired, had died in the May preceding, mourned 
and lamented by all the churches. In very touching 
terms he expressed to me his sorrow on learning what 
the Church of Christ had lost, and his joy in contem- 
plating the blessed death of the righteous. 

Early in 1848 Mr. Hewitson was settled as minister 
of the Free Church at Dirleton, a beautiful village in 
East Lothian, near North Berwick, and lying on the 
southern shore of the Firth of Forth. I was present at 
his settlement, and delivered the usual charge to him 
as the new minister of the congregation. The scene 
was singularly solemn and impressive, and the tie 
formed between pastor and people was soon productive 
of blessed fruit. With rare devotedness Mr, Hewitson, 
though in feeble and precarious health, entered immedi- 
ately on all the duties of his charge ; and few vigorous 
men could have been more active or unwearied in 
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preaching and teaching, in visiting the sick, instructing 
the young, and using all possible means to kindle or 
fan among his flock the flame of spiritual life. Not a 
few of the people were offended at first with his plain- 
ness of speech and the high tone he assumed when 
speaking of Christian consistency ; but his lofty spirit- 
uality and godly sincerity in the end prevailed against 
all opposition, and won for him the reverence of old 
and young. His ministrations and example soon began 
to tell upon his own flock and the people of the sur- 
rounding district. Many felt that Mr. Hewitson was 
one who brought down the dew of heaven upon that 
part of the vineyard in which he laboured. In his 
letters to me from Dirleton there are many most pre- 
cious words steeped in the spirit of personal piety and 
pastoral experience. I could fill pages with his utter- 
ances, but shall only give a very few. " How mad a 
true minister of Christ must appear in the eyes of 
many! He breathes a spirit and displays an ardour 
which the world cannot understand. Jesus coming 
near to us, and breathing on us that we may receive 
the Holy Ghost, makes us able ministers, and therefore 
fools in the world's esteem. Such should be unspeak- 
ably precious in our eyes, for they are so in the eyes of 
Jesus. We should realise a deep impression on our 
spirits of what heaven and hell respectively are, or, in 
other words, of what Christ once suffered, and of what 
He now enjoys, in order that we may be able to sym- 
pathise with Christ in His affection for perishing souls." 
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After nearly two years of pastoral work, too heavy 
for his enfeebled frame, Mr. Hewitson became seriously 
ill, and began to see that he might be called hence 
before the coming of .the Lord. In the spring of 1850 
he went into Edinburgh for medical advice and treat- 
ment; and there, in the house of his most admirable 
friend, the late Lady Foulis, he found all that tender- 
ness and skill and care could supply. Having 
mentioned the name of this excellent lady, I cannot 
help stating that she had been like a spiritual mother 
to Mr. Hewitson at the critical period of his soul's 
history. When yet a student, looking forward to the 
ministry, he had been a tutor in her family; and I 
have often heard him own with deepest gratitude his 
obligations to one whom he always regarded as a most 
precious living epistle of Christ. In the house of Lady 
Foulis he often lived as in a comfortable and valued 
home ; and to the end of his life that noble and most 
humble Christian woman was to him as a tender and 
trusted counsellor and friend. She has actually made 
the whole Church her debtor by what she did for 
William Hewitson. This may now be safely said of 
her, as she has been for years with her Lord. Her 
deep humility prevented Mr. Baillie from saying in 
the Biography of his friend what he could most justly 
have said of her bright Christian graces, and the 
blessed influence she exerted in the Church of Christ. 

Mr. Hewitson returned from Edinburgh to Dirleton, 
but only to die among his people. His experiences 
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on a deathbed were those of a suffering but trusting 
disciple. He passed through a trying period of bodily 
pain and discomfort. Though the flesh was felt to be 
weak, and the earthly tabernacle often shook in its 
frailty, his spirit was undaunted, and he stayed himself 
strongly on his God and Saviour. I visited him a few 
days before his departure, and found him suffering 
much from his complaint, yet full of faith and hope. 
The splendour of a bright July day beamed into his 
chamber, and outside in the beautiful village and the 
richly cultivated fields around, Nature seemed to rejoice 
in the glory of summer. But in that chamber of death 
there was a brighter glory than any that pertains to 
this changing world. The brightness of eternal day 
was dawning on the soul, and casting glimpses on the 
pale but heavenly brow of the dying saint. We had 
some sweet words together ; with a sublime pathos he 
spoke of his going to be with Christ. I prayed at his 
bedside, and, pressing my lips on his forehead, bade 
him farewell. Not many days after he entered into his 
rest ; and I helped to commit his precious remains to 
the dust, in the hope of a blessed resurrection. 

It was on the 7th of August 1850 that William 
Hewitson entered into the joy of his Lord, having 
scarcely completed his thirty-eighth year on earth. He 
has left a name and memory which will always be dear 
to the Church of Christ. For spirituality of mind and 
general elevation of Christian character, he has been 
seldom equalled in our day ; and those who knew him 
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never can forget the air of heaven that surrounded him 
in the later years of his life, and as he descended into 
the valley of death. Pilgrims go to the churchyard of 
Dirleton to stand by his grave ; and in the vestibule of 
the Free Church of that place a simple marble tablet, 
with an inscription furnished by the writer of this 
imperfect Memorial, bears testimony to the life and love 
of the Lord's dear servant, whose faith was most 
precious, and whose works do follow him. 
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John Semple and Robert Candlish. 

Upwards of forty years ago it was my good fortune to 

meet in peculiar circumstances a Scottish licentiate, or 

" probationer," who was destined to blaze suddenly upon 

Edinburgh as a brilliant preacher, and who ultimately 

became one of the foremost ecclesiastical leaders of his 

time. In 1833, when I was a student at the University 

of Edinburgh, I received an invitation to dinner from 

John W. Semple, Esq., then an advocate at the Scottish 

bar. I was told that the party was to be a bachelors' 

one, and in accepting the invitation I promised myself 

not a little entertainment from the company of Mr. 

Semple and his congenial friends. 

But I must say a few words about John W. Semple, 

my host on that occasion. He was one of the cleverest 

and most original men I ever knew. He chose the law 

as his profession, but his tastes led him chiefly to the 

study of languages and of metaphysics. He was an 

admirable Greek scholar, and frequently read the Greek 

tragedies when he might more profitably have studied 

Stair and Erskine, dear to Scottish lawyers. But his 

favourite language was German, though German was 
102 
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not nearly so fashionable in his time as it is now ; and 
his favourite German author was Kant, a philosopher 
whose style is sufficient to repel all bjit his most devoted 
metaphysical admirers. 

In earlier years I had often met Mr. Semple in 
Dumfriesshire, and found him to be a man of great fun 
and humour, but at the same time quite prepared, when 
his friends invited grave discussion, to plunge into the 
very depths of the German transcendental philosophy. 
I never saw such a student and admirer of Kant ; he 
was like a man possessed with Kant, so incessantly did he 
talk and write of the renowned Konigsberg philosopher. 
When I first knew him he was busily engaged in trans- 
lating one of Kant's most characteristic works, his 
Kritik der reinen Vemunft {Critique of the Pure 
Reason). Some years afterwards he published his 
translation, and gained great credit for the admirable 
style in which he had introduced an important part of 
Kant's system to the notice of the British public. On 
my once asking him what he thought of our Scotch 
philosophers, he replied that he preferred to them all 
" an old fellow called Kant, who bundled up and dis- 
posed of their systems in a few sentences." 

The dinner, as might have been expected, turned out 
a very pleasant affair. Mr. Semple was one of the 
liveliest of hosts, and his guests, consisting chiefly of 
advocates, even younger and less encumbered with briefs 
than himself, were as light-hearted as if their fortunes 
had already been made. There are exceptions, of 
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course; but it is generally true that the prosperous 
seniors of the bar are not nearly such good companions 
as those briefless, but aspiring juniors, who expect to 
take their places some day, and in the meantime give 
not a few of their spare hours to literature and laughter. 

In the course of the evening I got a little quiet talk 
with Mr. Semple, and had an opportunity of asking him 
the name of a little man who had been next him at dinner, 
and had scarcely uttered a word. " That," he replied, 
"is a Mr. Candlish, a college friend of mine, and a 
preacher of the Gospel ; a very clever fellow he is. We 
were great chums at Glasgow ; and he is an admirer of 
Kant." The name of Candlish was, at that time, as 
strange to me as I believe it was to all the company, 
except Mr. Semple himself ; and I looked at the man 
who bore it with some curiosity. He was beneath the 
middle size, and at first sight not specially prepossessing. 
But on looking at him narrowly, I was struck with an 
aspect and air that indicated an intellectual gravity 
beyond his years. Nothing could be more quiet and 
unassuming than his manners. Of all that lively and 
intelligent party he appeared to be the least important 
member, excepting, of course, myself. 

" I see," continued Mr. Semple, " that you look with 
interest, and not with entire satisfaction, at my friend 
Candlish ; but whether you believe in him or not, I do. 
He has come from the west country to preach in St. 
George's Church, on Sunday first." To preach in St. 
George's, Edinburgh, was thought an honour beyond 
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the reach of an ordinary probationer, and I confess I 
looked incredulous when Mr. Semple told me of his 
friend's Sunday engagement. " You do not know," he 
added, " what is in Candlish ; but, mark me, he is to 
preach as a candidate for St. George's Church, and he 
will get it, too." 

The pulpit of St. George's, Edinburgh, had long been 
filled by the famous Dr. Andrew Thomson, with un- 
rivalled splendour. It was considered the first position 
of the kind that a Scottish minister could occupy. On 
the sudden death of Dr. Thomson in 1831, the Eev. 
James Martin was appointed his successor; a saintly 
man, a calm, but excellent preacher, and a most diligent 
pastor. But in a short time his health broke down, and 
he was ordered to Italy, where he died in May 1834 
In the absence of Mr. Martin, an assistant discharged 
his duty, and it was with a view to his being appointed 
assistant, and possibly successor, that Mr. Candlish had 
consented, at the request of a few friends, to preach on 
the Sunday referred to. Of these friends, the two chief 
were Lord Moncrieff, the celebrated Scottish judge, and 
Dr. David Welsh, Professor of Church History in the 
University of Edinburgh. Dr. Welsh especially had 
known Mr. Candlish in Glasgow, had heard him preach, 
and greatly admired his talents. It was mainly at his 
instance that the unknown, unpatronised probationer 
came from Bonhill, Dumbartonshire, where he had been 
assistant to the parish minister, that he might aspire 
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after an assistantship of a higher kind, and likely to 
lead to important consequences. 

As the party was breaking up, Mr. Semple whispered 
to me to stay behind, that I might get acquainted with 
his friend Candlish, and take part in a real metaphysical 
discussion. He knew that I was fond of philosophical 
speculations, and thus he baited his hook: "I shall 
conjure up the ghost of the dinner and call it supper, 
that over it we may have a real metaphysical talk. We 
shall begin, of course, with abolishing the material 
world; that is an encumbrance to be at once got rid 
of." And certainly the rump of the party, the meta- 
physical three, were soon launched on the shoreless 
ocean of German transcendentalism. Semple produced 
a portion of his translation of Kant's work, and, read it 
to Candlish at his special request. I attentively listened 
while Candlish, in a sage-like style, made remarks both 
on the great original and his clever translator. He 
appeared to be deeply versed in the details of the 
Kantian philosophy, though he had no pretensions to a 
good knowledge of German. I was greatly struck with 
what I considered the acuteness and solidity of his 
understanding ; but I divined nothing of that brilliancy 
for which he was afterwards distinguished as a preacher 
and an ecclesiastical debater. 

Before I left, Mr. Semple again advised me to hear 
Candlish in St. George's pulpit on the following Sunday. 
But though I had an interesting conversation with the 
young preacher that night as we walked along Princes 
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Street together, and formed a still higher opinion of his 
powers, I was unable to attend St. George's on the 
Sunday. I learned, however, a few days afterwards, 
that a young and hitherto unknown probationer from 
the west had made such an impression in St. George's, 
that he was likely to be chosen assistant and successor 
to Mr. Martin. In a few months after, the tidings of 
Mr. Martin's death at Leghorn reached Edinburgh, and 
steps were immediately taken to obtain the settlement 
of the Eev. Eobert Smith Candlish as minister of St. 
George's. No sooner was the successor of Thomson and 
Martin ordained than his ability as a preacher was 
universally acknowledged. In a few years he became a 
powerful leader in the Courts of the Church of Scotland. 
Whatever may be said of his merits and achievements 
as an influential ecclesiastical chief, he proved himself a 
brilliant and powerful preacher of the Gospel, and 
rendered great service to the Church of Christ. 

Shortly before, he had seriously meditated an emigra- 
tion to Canada, where there was a great demand for 
ministers of the Gospel Like Edward Irving before 
him, he had failed to attract the attention of any patron 
of a church living, and had entertained the idea of 
seeking in a foreign land a position in the Church denied 
him in his own. 

I may further mention that the mother of Dr. 
Candlish, an Ayrshire woman, was one of the "six 
belles of Mauchline," celebrated by Burns. She was 
the Miss Smith whom the poet praised for her wit, and 
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who certainly possessed no ordinary intellectual powers. 
I saw her once when she was living in Edinburgh with 
her gifted son. The father of Dr. Candlish, an accom- 
plished man, and, I believe, a medical tutor in his day, 
was a contemporary of Burns, and left to his son a 
copy of the original Kilmarnock edition of the poet's first 
effusions. That precious VQlume Dr. Candlish before 
his death gave to his dear and honoured friend, James 
Craufurd, Lord Ardmillan, who was also a native of 
Ayrshire, and a warm but discriminating admirer of the 
Scottish national poet. 

Mr. Semple before long deserted the bar, and for a 
short time edited the Caledonian Mercury, an Edinburgh 
newspaper that was long in high repute. He sub- 
sequently accepted a legal appointment in the West 
Indies, where he died after a brief period of service. 
Repeatedly when I met Dr. Candlish in after years, he 
spoke of his friend Semple with deep emotion, and said 
that the world never knew how much wit, wisdom, and 
learning it had lost by the death of the eccentric but 
accomplished translator of Kant's Critique of the Pure 
Reason. 
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As a pulpit orator, Dr. Guthrie had for years no 
superior in this country, and as a Christian philan- 
thropist he had acquired an enviable reputation both 
at home and abroad. His original and singularly 
genial character gained him the admiration of all 
classes, and made him one of the most popular men 
of the day. He was, indeed, a man of real genius, as 
unique and brilliant in his way as his great country- 
man Chalmers himself. In the pulpit he was one of 
the most picturesque and pathetic of preachers, swaying 
and moving his audience with the spell of his eloquence. 
In society he was felt to be a man of extraordinary 
power, formed to attract and influence his fellows. 
His individuality was of a very pronounced type. He 
was, indeed, cast in no common mould. In him was 
found a combination of powers seldom met with to- 
gether; and it is only when he is gone that we can 
truly estimate what a loss has been occasioned by his 
departure. 

Not that this remarkable man was either a great 
thinker or a great scholar, that he excelled in any 
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branch of science, or even reached the loftiest heights 
of oratory. Not a few of his contemporaries in his own 
Church surpassed him in learning and logical power, in 
intellectual subtlety and scientific attainment. But in 
his own line, almost the highest in which a man can 
excel, he was almost inimitable. He was a poet, an 
orator, a large-hearted man, a living, earnest Christian — 
all in one. With a wonderful mixture of art and 
nature he arrested and riveted the attention of the 
crowded and almost breathless congregation, while he 
poured out in illustration of some precious Gospel theme 
a profusion of beautiful imagery, or stirred every heart 
with strokes of pathos which nothing could resist. 
The oratory of Guthrie was something by itself. All 
who heard him confessed his power, and felt his 
mastery over their feelings, as with the instinct of 
genius he found his way to the common heart and 
mind. He dealt in no subtleties of thought or intri- 
cacies of reasoning, never soared into any sublime 
argument, or attempted to fathom the depths of some 
tfwf ul problem ; but he simply and directly appealed to 
the emotions of human nature, employed images that 
all could understand, and wielded with artistic skill the 
plain but beautiful Saxon elements of our language. 
All classes and conditions of men, the learned and the 
unlearned alike, the highest in station and the humblest 
of the people, ' delighted in his eloquence and felt it 
impress them in a manner quite unrivalled. It may be 
said of him, as of most great orators, that much of his 
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eloquence has departed with him. The words, the 
images, the lines of thought, the reasoning processes, 
may remain; but the animating spirit, the electric 
manner, the sympathetic looks, the thrilling tones, are 
all gone, or only survive in the memories of lamenting 
hearers. We still possess great pulpit orators, and may 
in the coming time possess greater than ever; but it 
will be long indeed before there appears among us, to 
melt and move our hearts, another Thomas Chalmers, or 
another Thomas Guthrie. 

The early history of Guthrie was such as was fitted 
to form such a character as his, and to prepare his 
powers for future usefulness. He was born at Brechin, 
in the very heart of Scotland, where the peculiar 
elements of Scottish life and character exist in per- 
fection. His father was an able man of business, a 
bank agent, and well acquainted with all classes of his 
neighbours. His mother was a pious and prudent 
woman, who brought up her family in the fear of God, 
and set before them an example of the Christian life. 
Her son Thomas, early destined for the ministry, was 
when yet a young man licensed to preach the Gospel ; 
yet for a considerable time he was employed in his 
father's office ; and there he added to those stores of 
homely knowledge which he afterwards turned to 
excellent account. Before he was appointed to a 
parochial charge he passed a winter in Paris, and 
greatly improved that acquaintance with medicine 
which he had previously cultivated as one important 
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means of ministerial usefulness. A love of nature and 
a delight in the gentle craft of angling had also early- 
led him into scenes that fed his fancy with the sweet- 
est thoughts and images. By the rivers, and lochs, 
and mountain-sides of his native land, the mind of the 
future orator was enriched with the choicest materials 
for those picturesque and powerful illustrations that he 
learned to use with consummate skill. When, therefore, 
he became minister of the parish of Arbirlot, in his 
native Forfarshire, he was unusually well prepared for 
the work of the pulpit. With that shrewdness and 
common-sense which distinguished him, he at once 
began to cultivate the art of composing such sermons as 
are best fitted to arrest and instruct the popular mind. 
He resolved to use only words, images, and illustrations 
that the plainest people could understand. Such words 
as " objective " and " subjective," " aesthetic" and " hypo- 
thetic," found no place in his vocabulary. Both as a 
matter of taste and from a sense of duty he kept by the 
Saxon strength and substance of our language. But 
while he prescribed for himself such rules, he possessed 
the true poetic and pathetic power, the good heart and 
the large mind, of the born orator, without which the 
best of rules are of little avail. 

Mr. Guthrie soon became an effective and popular 
country minister, mingling freely with his people, 
studying their characters, reading their hearts, and 
sympathising with many of their humours. There was 
much in his own character that enabled him exquisitely 
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to enter into the feelings of the humblest of his country- 
men, to understand their ways, and either to commend 
or reprove them with great effect. He was himself 
gifted with a wonderful fund of humour, which, allied 
in him, as it usually is allied, to the pathetic element, 
was of immense value to him when, on the platform, he 
sought to gain the public over to the cause of truth and 
practical benevolence. His fame as a preacher soon 
reached Edinburgh, and in 1837 he was appointed 
minister of Old Greyfriars' Church in that city. The 
writer of these lines well remembers the sensation the new 
preacher speedily created by his vivid popular eloquence. 
He sometimes found himself in Old Greyfriars* Church, 
and personally felt the power of the extraordinary man 
who had come to fill its pulpit. Mr. Guthrie's action and 
delivery suited well the style and matter of his sermons. 
He had a tall and somewhat angular figure, and his 
accent was rather provincial; but he flung himself 
thoroughly into his subject, and modulated his voice 
with such skill and power that all defects vanished 
under the spell of his fervent oratory. Yet, after all, 
it was the doctrine he preached, the living spirit of the 
Gospel he breathed, that gave him such a hold over 
the hearts of men, and drew hearers of all ranks and 
characters to his church. He demonstrated with sur- 
passing effect the power of a purely scriptural Christ- 
ianity to attract multitudes who remain untouched by 
the doctrines of men or the mere wisdom of this 
world. 
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Attached from the first to the " Evangelical " party 
of the Church of Scotland, headed by Drs. Chalmers, 
Candlish, Buchanan, Cunningham, and other eminent 
leaders, the minister of Old Greyfriars soon distin- 
guished himself in that famous Non-Intrusion con- 
troversy which issued in the Disruption of 1843. 
Joining with all his heart the Free Church, he power- 
fully assisted in laying her foundations, and did her 
an eminent service in collecting by his own personal 
efforts, which were of a very exhausting nature, a fund of 
upwards of £100,000 for assisting to supply her country 
ministers with comfortable manses. The collection of 
this manse fund was a great achievement, and gained 
for Mr. Guthrie the lasting gratitude of his brethren ; 
but he never wholly recovered from the immense fatigues 
he encountered in traversing Scotland, and addressing 
numberless meetings on behalf of his benevolent object. 
His ministerial brethren, and other friends, in recogni- 
tion of his great services on this occasion, subscribed a 
sum of money, and purchased for him a handsome house 
in Edinburgh, which he occupied to the close of his 
Ufa 

For many years after his settlement as a minister 
of Old Greyfriars, Mr. Guthrie visited regularly his 
poorer parishioners residing chiefly in that low district 
of Edinburgh called the Cowgate. He thus became 
thoroughly acquainted with all those forms of human 
wretchedness which abound in great cities. He saw the 
dire consequences, among young and old, of ignorance, 
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the mother of so many vices, and the obstacle to all 
moral and material improvement. This, combined with 
other pastoral experiences, led him to publish in 1847 
his Plea for Bagged Schools, a pamphlet which, with its 
burning words and touching appeals, struck a chord in 
the public heart which still vibrates, and gave an 
impetus to the ragged school movement which it has 
not lost at this day. The institution of two ragged 
schools on a large scale in Edinburgh was the imme- 
diate result of this publication. The first of these, under 
the personal superintendence of Mr. Guthrie, greatly 
flourished, and still remains one of the best monuments 
of its founder. The other, in which religious instruction 
is given at separate hours by Protestant and Eoman 
Catholic instructors, has also been well supported by 
its admirers. Mr. Guthrie and his friends opposed 
what they considered a needless concession to the 
Eoman Catholics, and resolved that the Bible should be 
daily read in their school, though without any sectarian 
purpose. The Duke of Argyll and other distinguished 
men heartily supported Mr. Guthrie in the short but 
sharp controversy that arose about the use of the Bible 
in his " Original Ragged School" The great mass of 
the Scottish Christian public gave him also a cordial 
support, and liberally contributed to the funds of the 
new institution. At the annual meetings of the con- 
tributors in the Edinburgh Music Hall, usually presided 
over by eminent personages, Mr. Guthrie made some 
of the best platform speeches that were ever heard. 
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For humour, pathos, illustration, anecdote, and telling 
appeals to the heart and the pocket, they could not be 
surpassed. No wonder that the people of Edinburgh 
flocked to these meetings, and surrendered themselves 
to the sway of the genial and benevolent orator. Mr. 
Guthrie became more popular and powerful in the 
Scottish capital than ever, and in good time the 
University bestowed on him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. He was the first Free Church 
minister that received that distinction after the Dis- 
ruption. 

The genius and benevolence of Dr. Guthrie, joined 
to his true liberality of feeling and freedom from 
sectarianism, gave him access to all classes of society, 
eVen the highest. It is well known that the great 
families of Sutherland and Argyll specially valued 
his company, and treated him as a personal friend. He 
often visited members of these families in Edinburgh 
and at their country seats. When he was first intro- 
duced to the present Duke of Argyll in a bookseller's 
shop in Edinburgh, it is reported that he surprised that 
patriotic nobleman by a thrilling allusion to the Argyll 
and the Guthrie of the days of the Covenant, both 
martyrs in the same cause. When calling on the 
Duchess of Argyll on one occasion, he found with her 
Grace the late Duchess of Sutherland and the late 
Duchess of Gordon. These noble ladies, all friends of 
the Gospel, enjoyed the doctor's brilliant conversation 
on subjects of religion and benevolence, and loaded him 
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with kind attentions. Speaking of the scene afterwards, 
he remarked, in his off-hand style, "It was Duchess 
here, Duchess there, Duchess everywhere." There is 
an interesting and, I believe, authentic story told in 
connection with a visit Dr. Guthrie once paid to the 
Duke of Argyll at Inverary Castle, by special invitation. 
A large and brilliant assemblage of guests, including 
Mr. Gladstone, were staying at the castle, and before 
they retired for the night Dr. Guthrie was asked by 
the Duke to conduct " family worship." " With great 
pleasure will I conduct it," said the doctor; "but in 
the castle of Argyll we must observe the good old 
Presbyterian form, and begin by singing a psalm." It 
was agreed that a Scotch psalm should be sung to a 
Scotch tune ; but the difficulty was to find a " precentor," 
that is, a gentleman or lady who would "raise the 
tune " and lead the singing. After a number of ladies 
and gentlemen had been appealed to, and had declared 
themselves unfit for the duty, Mr. Gladstone stepped 
forward, saying, " I'll raise the tune, Dr. Guthrie ;" and 
well did he perform his task. We all know what a 
fine voice the Premier has, but it is not so well known 
that he is a good singer. This modern scene in 
Inverary Castle would make as good a subject for a 
picture as many a scene of greater historic importance. 
It is hardly needful to state that Dr. Guthrie had too 
much independence of spirit to show undue deference 
to rank or station, and that he availed himself of his 

access to the great chiefly to promote his philanthropic 
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views and Christian usefulness. He uever solicited or 
received from his titled and powerful friends a single 
favour for himself or any of his family. 

Mr. Gladstone, when he visited Edinburgh as Rector 
of the University, occasionally went to hear Dr. Guthrie 
preach, and greatly did he enjoy his peculiar eloquence. 
Once when he had gone into the vestry at the close of 
the service to speak to the preacher, another friend 
came in who did not know the great statesman. On 
Mr. Gladstone returning, the said friend innocently 
asked Dr. Guthrie who that was, whereupon the doctor, 
with characteristic archness, replied, "Ah! that is a 
fine lad; a promising lad that." He spoke for the 
moment of his distinguished visitor as if he had been 
some clever and well-conducted aspirant from the 
country who was likely to do well in town. But 
though gleams of humour could dart from him in the 
vestry, as well as in most other places, nothing of the 
sort escaped him in the pulpit. There his mood was 
alternately solemn, soaring, and pathetic ; with wondrous 
earnestness he pled with sinners, or dropped the balm 
of comfort into the hearts of Christian mourners. 

It may here be mentioned that Dr. Guthrie prepared 
his sermons with great care, and committed them 
thoroughly to memory. His copiously furnished mind 
and fluent tongue did not tempt him to indulge in 
extemporaneous harangues or fall into slovenly habits 
of study. He culled his images and illustrations 
from nature, from books, and from human life; and 
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what he had selected with judgment he wrote out 
and polished with the greatest care. Thus in the 
delivery of his sermons there never was a hitch; 
everything went smoothly: and though the orator 
was always as natural as he was earnest, what he 
uttered showed the highest art — was indeed a speci- 
men of finished composition. He studied delivery more 
carefully and successfully than most of his contempor- 
aries, and always tried to enter the pulpit free from all 
previous fatigue, that his whole physical vigour might 
be reserved for his work. " A man should, if possible, 
walk out of his bedroom to enter the pulpit," he once 
emphatically said to me, by way of enforcing this 
lesson. On the same occasion, as he and I happened to 
be engaged to preach in succession to the same country 
congregation on the same day, he asked me what was to 
be my text, seeing that I, as the younger minister, was, 
according to the Scottish custom, to preach first. " You 
and I," he observed, " may have been digging peats out 
of the same peat moss." He was very fond of using 
such homely metaphors, of which he had an inexhaust- 
ible supply at his command. "What a capital actor 
Guthrie would have made !" exclaimed an old-fashioned 
country minister, who heard him on the day in question. 
This was but a way of describing that natural and 
most effective delivery for which he was always 
distinguished. It was a country church in which he 
preached, the parish church of Gifford, that East 
Lothian village which claims to be the birthplace of 
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John Knox ; but not a few " country people" were 
among his audience. His sermon was strikingly 
beautiful and impressive, a fine specimen of his best 
style. One delightful image I remember he brought 
out with consummate skill and effect. Speaking of the 
godly man growing constantly heavenward while yet 
bound by many innocent ties to this earth, and 
neglecting no common duty, he compared him to a 
lofty tree whose top towers to the skies, but whose 
lowest boughs gracefully trail upon the ground. The 
sermon, which was on the text, " The kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation," glowed with such images, 
and was instinct at the same time with the very spirit 
of the Gospel. 

In 1862 his brethren of the Free Church of Scotland 
elevated Dr. Guthrie to the Moderator's Chair of their 
General Assembly. This honour, bestowed by acclama- 
tion, was universally felt to be due to the genius of 
the man and the services of the minister. He had 
never been a great debater or prominent leader in the 
Church Courts, having no special turn for ecclesiastical 
laws and forms, or the routine of administrative busi- 
ness ; but he had always intelligently entered into the 
movements and operations of the Free Church, was on 
intimate terms with her leading men, and gave his 
opinion with authority on all important questions. 
Indeed, his judgment on matters of great moment was 
eagerly sought and much deferred to by the distin- 
guished men who took the lead in the General 
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Assembly. His sagacity was seldom at fault, and, as 
was once finely said of Sir Walter Scott, his good sense 
was even more remarkable than his genius. He had a 
large heart and a liberal mind ; he knew human nature, 
and above all he knew his own countrymen ; he held 
by the great truths of the Bible, but he also knew what 
was due to the spirit of the times, and the state of 
public opinion. He was thus fitted to be an admirable 
adviser of a Christian Church or community, especially 
on matters which might be injuriously affected by 
latitudinarianism on the one hand, or by narrowness 
and bigotry on the other. 

For the last ten years of his life Dr. Guthrie, having 
been obliged to retire from the pulpit of St. John's 
Free Church, Edinburgh, by the delicate state of his 
health, devoted himself chiefly to literary labour and 
the editorship of the Sunday Magazine. He had 
previously won a high place in religious literature by 
the publication of The Gospel in Uzekiel, Christ and the 
Inheritance of the Saints, and other works of a similar 
kind, full of beauty and power, like his sermons, of 
which, indeed, they were mainly composed, but wanting, 
of course, that fire which only the living orator can 
impart. His writings were all in his characteristic 
style, and fitted especially to recommend religion in 
common life, or to advocate some philanthropic move- 
ment. He delighted to draw on his Cowgate experiences, 
which in their instructiveness and wonderful variety 
formed a perfect magazine of materials for illustration. 
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His pen became almost as eloquent and useful as his 
tongue had ever been; and, like Mr. Spurgeon, he 
continuously addressed through the press an audience a 
hundred times larger than he ever could have reached 
with his voice. 

During the last period of his life Dr. Guthrie, in spite 
of all medical interdicts to the contrary, not unfre- 
quently preached for private friends, and on certain 
public occasions. In England as well as in Scotland 
his coveted services in the pulpit, for some debt-clearing 
or other laudable purpose, were eagerly solicited, and 
sometimes obtained. On one occasion he preached at 
Saltaire, and took part in special services at that place, 
in compliance with the request of his friend Sir Titus 
Salt; and again he preached in Forfarshire to a congrega- 
tion that contained the Duke of Edinburgh and a number 
of exalted personages. It is well known that the Queen 
admired his character and writings, and on various 
occasions bestowed upon him special marks of attention. 
But while he never had the bad taste to undervalue the 
importance of access to persons of the highest rank, 
and rejoiced to preach before the great of the land the 
Gospel of his Divine Master, he was always happiest 
among men of his own station and in the bosom of his 
family. In his family he was most fortunate. He was 
blessed with one of the best of wives, a worthy mother 
of his children ; and these children, nine in number, he 
could say on his dying bed, had given him unmingled 
pleasure and comfort. 
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In the autumn of the year before his death, Dr. 
Guthrie was full of the idea of spending the ensuing 
winter in Eome, and preaching regularly there in the 
Scotch Free Church during the season. His colleague 
was to be Dr. Ker of Glasgow, whose published sermons 
have given him a high name as a preacher. My last 
conversation with him was on the subject of this Eoman 
mission, which he expected to find in many respects 
both pleasant and profitable. He talked feelingly of 
the recent death of Dr. Norman Macleod, whom he had 
long known and esteemed as a valued personal friend, 
not expecting perhaps that he himself was so soon also 
to rest from his labours. Not long, after this last 
interview I had with him he was seized with a severe 
rheumatic attack, which, complicated with heart-disease 
of long standing, prostrated him on a bed from which, 
it may be said, he never rose to enjoy anything like 
his old strength. Early in February he proceeded from 
his house in Edinburgh to St. Leonard's, in the south of 
England, to try the effects of a warmer climate and a 
change of air. But, the weather proving unfavourable, 
he experienced a fresh attack of his complaint, and 
after a brief period of pain and suspense, during which 
he retained his consciousness, and could express in his 
own striking style his Christian faith and hope, he 
peacefully expired on the 24th February 1872, sur- 
rounded by his family, and supported, it may be said, 
by the prayers and sympathies of all in the land who 
appreciated his genius and noble Christian character. 
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Dr. Guthrie was buried on Friday the 28th February, 
in the Grange Cemetery, Edinburgh, that beautiful 
resting-place of so many of Scotland's mighty dead. 
There lies the dust of Chalmers, Hugh Miller, 
Cunningham, and others, whose splendid intellectual 
gifts or Christian worth have brought them honour in 
the world and the Church of Christ. An immense 
attendance of his brethren in the ministry of all the 
churches, and of the citizens of Edinburgh, headed by 
the provost and magistrates in their robes of office, 
followed the remains of the departed orator and phil- 
anthropist to the tomb. What attracted most attention 
among the thousands that witnessed the impressive 
spectacle was an array of children, both boys and 
girls, from the Original Eagged School — young creatures 
rescued from a life of ignorance and wretchedness 
mainly through the noble efforts of him who was now 
to be laid in the dust. These children, nice and clean, 
each with appropriate emblems of mourning, marched 
in the procession with a quietness and gravity that 
testified their unfeigned sorrow. " He was all the father 
I ever knew," said one little fellow in the simplicity of 
his heart, and his words drew tears from the eyes of all 
who heard him. When the grave, in the midst of the 
bright sunshine of an early spring day, had closed over 
the deserted tabernacle of so much Christian greatness, 
a boy and a girl, representatives of their little company 
of true mourners, stepped forward and deposited each 
upon the turf a wreath of flowers, fading emblems of 
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unfading bloom in the land of everlasting spring. This 
simple but touching ceremony moved all hearts, and 
gave the last pathetic touch to a solemnity that fittingly 
honoured the interment of Dr. Thomas Guthrie. 
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A Day with Hugh Miller. 

I once spent a delightful day with Hugh Miller, in 
a geological excursion to the Siccar Point, on the east 
coast of Scotland. The Siccar Point is a small pro- 
montory about three miles to the north-west of St. 
Abb's Head in Berwickshire. It is noted for its cave 
that opens to the sea, and presents very splendidly to 
the geological observer the junction of the primary 
with the secondary rocks as these exist in the Lammer- 
moor range, which, at St Abb's Head, has its easterly 
termination. This cave has consequently become a 
classic place in geology, having been visited by the 
leading geologists of the last three generations. Its 
scientific importance seems to have been first discovered 
by Sir James Hall, of Dunglass, a distinguished geolo- 
gist in his day, and the predecessor of Sir Walter Scott in 
the chair of the Eoyal Society of Edinburgh. Sir James, 
on whose estate of Dunglass the Siccar Point is situated, 
brought out from Edinburgh on one occasion his 
eminent friends, Dr. James Hutton and Professor John 
Playfair, to examine scientifically the headland, with 
its cave and the adjoining coast, which is extremely 
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interesting in a geological point of view. The visit of 
these three distinguished men of science to a spot, 
romantic in its aspect as well as highly illustrative of 
modern geology, has been rendered memorable by the 
eloquent account of it Playfair has given in his admir- 
able IllustratioTis of the JButtonian Theory. After de- 
scribing the locality, which he and his friends reached 
by boat from the small harbour of Cove, near Cockburns- 
path, the professor expatiates on the interesting 
geological phenomena they observed, and thus reflects 
upon the scene : " We felt ourselves necessarily carried 
back to the time when the schistus on which we stood 
was yet at the bottom of the sea, and when the sand- 
stone before us was only beginning to be deposited in 
the shape of sand or mud from the waters of a superin- 
cumbent ocean. An epocha still more remote presented 
itself, when even the most eminent of these rocks, 
instead of standing upright in vertical beds, lay in 
horizontal planes at the bottom of the sea, and were 
not yet disturbed by that immeasurable force which 
has burst asunder the solid pavement of the globe. 
Eevolutions still more remote appeared in the 
distance of this extraordinary perspective. The mind 
seemed to grow giddy by looking so far into the 
abyss of time ; and while we listened with earnestness 
and admiration to the philosopher who was now un- 
folding to us the order and series of these wonderful 
events, we became sensible how much farther reason 
may sometimes go than imagination can venture to 
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follow. As for the rest, we were truly fortunate in the 
course we had pursued in this excursion. A great 
number of other curious and important facts presented 
themselves, and we returned having collected in one 
day more ample materials for future speculation than 
have sometimes resulted from years of diligent and 
laborious research." 

It was now Mr. Hugh Miller's turn to visit this 
remarkable spot, and to tread in the steps, not only of 
Playfair and his friends, but of more recent geologists, 
like Jamieson, Maclaren, Buckland, and Sedgewick. He 
was living at Portobello, a suburb of Edinburgh, at 
the time, and proceeded on the 11th of August 1847 
by railway to Cockburnspath, the nearest station on 
the line to the Siccar Point. Along with two ladies, 
one of whom was an intimate friend and great admirer 
of the geologist, I joined him at Dunbar, having pre- 
viously agreed to spend a day with him on the coast, 
and to give him the benefit of such local knowledge as 
I possessed. No sooner had we alighted at Cockburns- 
path than he picked up a stone, chipped it with a 
hammer which he pulled out of his pocket, and ex- 
claimed, "What green greenstone!" This was a fair 
commencement of our geological work, but literary and 
other conversation occupied a full share of our time and 
thoughts. 

We descended at once to the small harbour of the 
Cove, and engaged a boat to take us to the headland we 
wished to reach. The high sandstone cliffs, perforated 
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with an artificial tunnel, at one time sheltered the boats 
of smugglers ; but now the harbour is only used by a 
race of hardy fishermen. The scenery of the Cove is 
very striking, and quite in keeping with the romantic 
character of many localities in the neighbourhood. It 
is well known that many of the scenes and objects 
described in the Bride of Lammermoor are to be 
found near Cockburnspath. The fine old chapel in the 
grounds of Dunglass Castle, the seat of the Hall family, 
is the original of the chapel in which Lucy Ashton was 
married. Cockburnspath, or Eavenswood Tower, is 
little more than a mile off, on the post road to the 
south. Fast Castle, a grim ruin, perched on a high cliff 
upon the shore, between Cockburnspath and St. Abb's 
Head, is the Wolfs Crag of Scott's famous romance. 
All these buildings, hoary with time, but now renovated 
as it were by the touch of genius, Mr. Miller surveyed 
with that antiquarian and literary feeling which gave a 
charm to his scientific explorations. 

As we sailed along the coast in a small fishing boat, 
with only a young lad and a boy for our crew, some 
strong puffs of wind came suddenly down upon us from 
the neighbouring cliffs, and made us feel a little 
uncomfortable. The ladies looked alarmed, as the 
young sailors did not seem to understand their business 
very well, and I began to fear we might be in some 
danger. Mr. Miller, with characteristic coolness, advised 
us all to sit perfectly quiet, and not interfere with the 
management of the boat. I believe he also was not 
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perfectly at ease; but he saw at once what was the 
safest course for us to follow. After a brief tossing 
we got into smooth water, beyond the reach of the 
troublesome little squalls, and in about half an hour 
landed comfortably at the Siccar Point. 

As we scrambled over the large rough stones washed 
by the sea, and entered the capacious cave, we were 
struck at once with the romantic character and geological 
interest of the scene. Mr. Miller, soon standing on the 
spot where many years before Hutton had stood and 
lectured to Hall and Playfair, seemed immediately to 
comprehend the whole history of the cave and the 
surrounding rocks. He began in his quiet but effective 
manner to give his audience a lecture on the geology of 
the place. What Playfair has so well described he 
dwelt upon with evident delight; but some very interest- 
ing features, which the Edinburgh Professor seems to 
have overlooked, caught his practised eye, and gave rise 
to some ingenious explanations. On the right-hand 
side of the cave as you enter, for example, there is a 
singular collection of stalactic matter raised a little 
above the floor, and bearing a striking resemblance to 
the lower part of the trunk of a middle-sized tree, with 
its broad root out of the earth. Mr. Miller at once saw 
that this stalactic formation had taken place when the 
area or floor of the cave had stood higher than at 
present, and immediately read off its history in a most 
pictorial geologic style. 

But I shall now give his own brief account of this 
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Siccar Cave, published in his interesting paper on the 
Geology of the Bass: — "The Siccar Point is hollowed 
into a wildly romantic cavern, open to the roll of the 
sea, and scooped almost exclusively out of an ancient bed 
of purplish-coloured clay-slate, raised, like the schist 
in which it is intercalated, in a nearly vertical angle, 
and which presents in the weathering a sort of fantastic 
fretwork, as if a fraternity of Chinese carvers had been 
at work on its sides for ages. And forming the roof of 
the cavern, and laid down as nicely horizontal on the 
sharp edges of the more ancient strata as if the levelling 
rule of the mason or carpenter had been employed in 
the work, we see stretching overhead the lowest bed of 
the old red sandstone. On this very point, with the 
noble cavern full in front, old Hutton stood and 
lectured ; and he had for his auditory Playf air and Sir 
James Hall." 

Having dismissed our boat, and determined to ramble 
back to the station along the shore, we ascended from 
the cave by a steep winding footpath that has been 
formed upon the sea cliff for the convenience of ex- 
plorers like ourselves. We were sorry to leave a scene 
of such surpassing interest, which we witnessed to such 
advantage on a fine autumn day ; but as we had some 
interesting objects on the coast to visit, and as time, 
tide, arid train wait for no man, we bade adieu to the 
Siccar Point and Cave after about an hour's examina- 
tion, hoping that we might individually or collectively 
see them both again. But that was one of the countless 
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hopes which we all in this world lightly form and ex- 
press, soon to be forgotten and never to be fulfilled. I 
have visited the spot more than once since that memor- 
able day, but the great geologist of our party saw it 
no more. 

From the Siccar we walked along the grass-covered, 
terrace-like head of the cliffs to the venerable ruins of 
St. Helen's Church, about a mile distant. This simple 
old Saxon Church — one of the very oldest in Scotland 
— long left in a state of neglect and decay, interested 
Mr. Miller exceedingly. It is supposed to have been 
built in the seventh century, and dedicated, like many 
other churches of the period, to Helena, the mother of 
the Emperor Constantine. From its elevated site, over- 
looking the German Sea, and overlooked in turn by the 
neighbouring Lammermoor Hills, it has a touching 
interest for the antiquarian and the lover of the 
picturesque. It is surrounded with a churchyard as 
ancient as itself, which contains the dust of thirty or 
forty generations, and still receives the dead of a few 
neighbouring families. Mr. Miller viewed this antique 
and mouldering structure with a professional and anti- 
quarian feeling, while he endeavoured to read its history 
as if he had been reading the history of an ancient temple 
of Nature. He particularly admired the east window, 
with its fine old semi-circular Saxon arch, which, after 
the casualties of twelve hundred years, had been left 
entire, an interesting specimen of primitive architec- 
tural taste and skill. On such a spot it is impossible 
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to stand unmoved. We looked with deep emotion 
upon one of the most ancient memorials of Saxon piety 
and early Christianity in Scotland. But on visiting 
the old church a few months after with two friends, 
one of them an English clergyman, I found to my 
consternation the fine Saxon arch of the window utterly 
demolished, and the remains of it stuck into the church- 
yard stone-dyke ! The neighbouring farmer, or his 
men, wishing to mend the dyke, to keep the sheep or 
cattle, I suppose, out of the churchyard, had used such 
materials as could most easily be laid hold of, or were 
thought most available, for the purpose. Something in 
matters of this kind may be said in excuse of down- 
right and unfortunate ignorance; but what can be 
pleaded for those landed proprietors who leave precious 
architectural remains on their estates at the mercy of 
ignorant tenants, and take not the slightest pains to 
preserve them from the Vandalism of the stone-dykers ? 
As we proceeded westward we enjoyed more than 
ever the whole sweep of land and sea that lay before 
us, bathed in the yellow lustre of a calm autumn after- 
noon. Southward the Lammermoor range bounded the 
horizon, and ended in the lofty promontory of St. Abb's, 
jutting into the ocean. To the north, the Isle of May, 
with its guardian lighthouse, the low coast of Fife, 
terminating in a ness or headland, and, far in the dis- 
tance, the blue hills of Forfarshire, beyond Dundee, 
greeted the eye; while towards the west the Bass 
Rock at the mouth of the Forth, that lofty conical hill, 
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North Berwick Law, and, in the nearer foreground, 
Doon Hill, where Leslie and the Covenanting army lay 
before the battle of Dunbar, all solicited our atten- 
tion as notable and suggestive features of the land- 
scape. But as we moved along, admiring the ever- 
shifting panorama of land and sea views, we arrived 
at the Pease Burn, a stream that falls into the sea after 
winding through a deep ravine or dean of extraordinary 
wildness and beauty. This and several other ravines in 
the neighbourhood were ocpupied by detachments of 
Leslie's troops to prevent the escape of Cromwell's 
army to England. It was of the strength of the position 
at the Pease Burn that the English General wrote that 
" ten men to hinder are better than forty to make their 
way." But in a more peaceful time a magnificent stone 
bridge was thrown over that burn and its wildly-wooded 
dean, by the skill of Telford. The Pease Bridge, the 
central arch of which is 120 feet above the level of the 
stream, is a noble piece of architecture, surrounded with 
exquisite scenery ; and it is constantly visited by picnic 
parties, as well as by solitary lovers of art and nature. 

Mr. Miller examined with a professional eye the 
admirable work of Telford, built to carry across the 
Pease a new line of road between Cockburnspath and 
Berwick. Of the character and history of the great 
engineer, who had, like himself, commenced life as a 
stonemason, he spoke with great admiration, yet in that 
quiet manner which characterised him in social inter- 
course. On most subjects — scientific, literary, and 
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political — his mind was pretty well made up ; and on 
many his opinions were very decided; but in speech 
and deportment he was not by any means demonstrative 
or enthusiastic. The quiet style which prevails in 
"high society" seemed to be in him natural and 
unaffected, though it is quite possible that he may have 
habitually laid a restraint upon himself, as if determined 
to curb and keep down a native impetuosity of temper. 
Yet quietness of manner can best be accounted for by 
that modesty of genius which belonged to him — a 
modesty, strange to say, not inconsistent with a good 
deal of pride — and also by that Highland politeness 
and self-possession of which, though not strictly a High- 
lander, he had no small share. 

As we lay on the grassy bank of the stream at our 
picnic dinner, surrounded with tall ferns and shady 
trees, and often eyeing the vast central span of the 
bridge, projected against the sky, like the arch of a 
rainbow, we had much pleasant talk, chiefly of a literary 
kind. Carlyle and his works, great topics of con- 
versation at that time, we duly discussed. Mr. Miller 
expressed his admiration of Carlyle's genius, and of the 
high place he had won in English literature ; but, in 
reply to the question whether he thought the writings 
of the " Chelsea philosopher " had done more good than 
harm, he only replied that they had, he hoped, done 
more good than harm to him. He admitted that 
Macaulay was a magnificent specimen of his class, but 
considered the class by no means the highest in our 
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literature. He spoke of "the sophistry" of the great 
essayist in his treatment of certain moral and political 
topics ; but he allowed his Essays to be unique in their 
brilliancy, and his History of England to be a prodigy 
of its kind. Of the late Dr. James Hamilton he spoke 
with unfeigned admiration, saying that he had a " fine 
mind," and was really a man of genius. As we talked 
of poets, the name of Mrs. Hemans was mentioned, and 
he spoke with warmth of the sweetness and beauty of 
some of her poetry. Such are some of the fragments of 
our conversation at our burnside meal ; and I only wish 
I could recall more of the words that fell from my 
gifted friend on the occasion. 

On our return to Cockburnspath Station, we passed 
the fine old tower that is supposed to be described 
in the Bride of Lammermoor. It did not detain us 
long, as our time was far spent and our energies were 
nearly exhausted. It served, however, for a text from 
which Mr. Miller discoursed on the genius of Scott. 
The great Sir Walter held a very high place in his 
esteem, and he spoke with the warmest admiration of 
his unrivalled romances. I noticed that to the last he 
kept by his quiet and gentle tone, even when his words 
expressed deep feeling or high enthusiasm. 

Such is a brief and hitherto unwritten chapter in the 
life of the admirable Hugh Miller. 
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Being a student at the University of Edinburgh be- 
tween the years 1828 and 1838, 1 had the opportunity 
of seeing frequently all the eminent professors during 
the successive winter sessions, extending from Novem- 
ber to May. I attended the classes of not a few of 
these lights of literature and science, and with some of 
them I became personally acquainted. I well remem- 
ber having my attention attracted for the first time by 
a gentleman in the prime of life, who was ascending 
with a firm tread the stone steps that lead from the 
College court in the direction of several of the upper 
class-rooms. He was of a muscular build, rather above 
the middle height, and appeared to rejoice in an excess 
of physical strength. His features, regular and expres- 
sive, manifesting grave reflection and high intellectual 
power, had a classic beauty which I have never seen 
surpassed. His eyes, large and bright, indicated great 
keenness of insight and force of penetration. He 
looked entirely a man in whose noble frame there 
lodged a noble mind. I soon learned that the object 
of my admiration was Sir William Hamilton, Bart., 
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Professor of Civil History. He was even at that time 
renowned as a metaphysician of the first order, though 
he had been disappointed in a severe contest with 
Wilson for the Moral Philosophy chair, and had been 
induced to accept a chair not very congenial to his 
tastes, and certainly not suitable to his peculiar powers. 
His immediate predecessor had been Mr. Fraser Tytler, 
a man of high attainments, and well known for his 
History of Scotland. Sir William did full justice to the 
interesting historical periods he specially handled, and 
displayed in his lectures not a little of that great 
learning and true philosophical spirit which afterwards 
gained for him such triumphs on an ampler and more 
congenial field. But he had already acquired a high 
philosophical reputation by his profound articles in the 
Edinburgh Review. His Essays on Cousin's Course of 
Philosophy, and the Theory of Perception, had been 
applauded by competent judges as two of the greatest 
contributions to metaphysical science that the age had 
produced. 

At the time to which I refer, Sir William Hamilton 
was certainly one of the greatest luminaries of the 
University, though it was adorned by such men as 
Leslie, Wilson, and Chalmers. For varied erudition, 
and a knowledge of books in all European languages, 
none of his fellow-professors could match the occu- 
pant of the Civil History Chair; but everybody who 
knew the man, and valued his unrivalled attainments, 
lamented that he was not in his proper place, and 
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that a limited portion of History received the energies 
which were due to the heights and depths of Intel- 
lectual Philosophy. At last, on the resignation of the 
Eev. Dr. Eitchie, Sir William was appointed to the 
chair of Logic and Metaphysics, where he was enabled 
to display, as on a suitable and well-known field, his 
extraordinary philosophical genius. This was in 1836, 
when he was in his forty-eighth year. It probably 
would have been better for himself, and for the world, 
had he received such an appointment fifteen or twenty 
years earlier. His powers certainly would not at such 
a period of his life have been so fully developed, and 
his learning would not have been so vast, but he would 
have brought to the composition and delivery of his 
lectures all the elasticity and energy, bodily and intel- 
lectual, of early manhood. Most of the great professors 
in the Scottish Universities were appointed to their 
chairs when comparatively young men, better able 
to stand the strain of severe and continued mental 
toil .than philosophers who have reached or passed 
the term of middle life. 

The Inaugural Lecture of a newly-appointed Scottish 
professor is usually expected with great interest, and 
listened to by a crowd of professional students as well 
as by a general company of friends and admirers. I 
was fortunate enough to squeeze my way into the large 
class-room in which Sir William began his career as 
a Professor of Logic and Metaphysics. It was on the 
21st of November 1836, that he gave his introductory 
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lecture, in presence of a very large audience. The 
character and history of the man, his great fame and 
acknowledged powers, had excited extraordinary public 
interest in the course of prelections he was about to 
commence ; and many students who wished to hear 
him could not get near the class-room door. I shall 
never forget his manly bearing on the occasion, nor the 
mingled modesty and self-reliance with which he 
addressed himself to his task. The lecture in every 
respect was worthy of its author, and served as an 
admirable introduction to a course which was to form 
an era in the history of modern philosophy. When 
expatiating on the objects and uses of true philosophy, 
especially on that constant and glorious search after 
truth which best enriches the mind and is its own highest 
reward, his language reached a height of dignity, and 
his noble features glowed with an elevated excitement, 
which gave peculiar power to the lofty sentiments 
he expressed. I can testify to the literal truth of the 
words employed by Sir William's excellent biographer, 
Professor Veitch of Glasgow, when speaking of this 
lecture : " Then were revealed the peculiarities of the 
thinker and the man ; the play of the most orderly 
logical power and of the finest acumen, a style of rare 
lucidity, a deep, grave eloquence, abounding in wonder- 
fully felicitous turns of expression." 

This first lecture, and those of which it was the 
harbinger, kindled a new intellectual life among the 
students of philosophy in Edinburgh. Sir William 
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fulfilled the expectations of his most enthusiastic 
admirers, and launched into the world of thought a 
philosophical system which has more than maintained 
the high reputation of the Scottish school. His first 
course was on Metaphysics, and in the session following 
he lectured on Logic. He soon showed his astonishing 
mastery over the Philosophy of the Mind, and its his- 
tory from the days of Aristotle to his own time. His 
students knew not whether most to admire his splendid 
metaphysical genius, his prodigious learning, his sober 
judgment, or his lucid yet powerful style. There was a 
wonderful freshness in his thoughts, and his language, 
though never strained or pedantic, had a corresponding 
originality. Like most great thinkers, he had invented 
a style of his own, or rather his profound and accurate 
thoughts spontaneously, as it were, clothed themselves 
in precise and vigorous words. 

I had ceased to be a student of philosophy at the 
time, but repeatedly during that first session of his 
metaphysical professorship I heard Sir William lecture, 
and never failed to be impressed with his amazing 
powers. The freshness and depth of his speculations 
had also a great charm for me, as for all his students. 
I was familiar at that time with the doctrines of Eeid, 
Stewart, and Brown, the accepted representatives of the 
Scottish philosophy. But here was a master who 
manifestly transcended them all, who, combining a pro- 
found knowledge of the history of human speculation, 
especially the Greek and German, with a penetrating 
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and comprehensive and metaphysical intellect, seemed 
bom to renovate and fortify our modern philosophy, 
and raise the honour of the Scottish school higher than 
ever. I remember hearing him lecture on " Causality," 
and in a masterly way did he handle that most difficult 
subject. He soon disposed of Dr. Brown's theory, so 
ingeniously advocated in his well-known work on Cause 
and Effect;" a theory which, his critic observed, left 
the origin of our idea of necessity totally unexplained. 
Then he produced, on a black board, a scheme of the 
seven different theories propounded on the subject in 
ancient and in modern times. That scheme I must not 
here produce, as it would look fearfully abstruse in 
these pages ; but I was greatly struck with its philo- 
sophical order and comprehensiveness. As the professor 
proceeded to explain and criticise the different theories, 
I was equally impressed with the fineness of his dis- 
tinctions and the nice precision of his language. In 
refuting the plausible but superficial views of Brown, 
-he quoted an appropriate passage from an article in 
Blackwood's Magazine, written by his friend Professor 
Wilson, whom he warmly praised for his metaphysical 
acuteness as well as for his " more brilliant qualities." 

It is well known that Sir William Hamilton for 
twenty years taught Philosophy with unrivalled success 
in the University of Edinburgh, that he formed a new 
school of metaphysicians in Scotland, which has no- 
where been surpassed, and that his published, works 
have profoundly affected the course of philosophical 
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speculation both in Europe and in America. No British 
metaphysician, since the days of Locke, can be compared 
to him for depth and reach of thought, strength of 
judgment, and vastness of erudition. Indeed, Locke 
himself must be pronounced his inferior in profound 
and varied knowledge. The influence of his philosophy 
in metaphysical Scotland seems to be paramount at 
this day. The chairs of Logic in the Universities of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and St. Andrews, are respectively 
filled by three of his favourite pupils, Fraser, Veitch, 
and Baynes.* Equal, if not superior, to any of these, is 
another of his pupils, Dr. John Caims of Berwick, who 
might have filled almost any philosophical chair in 
Scotland if he had chosen to give up to Philosophy 
powers that are more nobly employed in Theology. 

Sir William's Essays in the Edinburgh JReview, col- 
lected in a separate volume, his learned and elaborate 
edition of the works of his distinguished Scottish master 
Eeid, and his Lectures on Logic and Metaphysics, published 
after his death, form together an endearing monument 
of his philosophical genius and marvellous industry. 
His fame continues as great as ever on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and his works occupy a leading place in every 
good library. 

In the eighth year of his philosophical professorship, 
that is, in 1844, Sir William Hamilton had a severe 
attack of paralysis, which left, however, his noble 

* The last named, Professor Baynes, died this year (1887.) 
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mental powers quite unimpaired. Having studied 
medicine in his early life, he took a sort of professional 
interest in his own case, and speculated ingeniously 
about the causes and effects of his insidious malady. 
Most heroically did he struggle against its power, and 
for many years after, with wonderfully little interrup- 
tion or assistance, did he discharge the arduous duties of 
his class. I know of no higher instance of philosophical 
fortitude than that exhibited by this great man in 
conducting his professional duties for twelve years under 
the encroaching power of an irresistible disease. During 
all that time his pupils were, by himself and his suc- 
cessive assistants, not only amply instructed, but 
stimulated to excel in all the intricacies of mental 
science. Yet it is with a feeling of pain that I think 
of such a man being obliged by stern necessity to 
struggle on so long in the discharge of his exhausting 
duties, after he was well entitled to that rest which he 
greatly needed. The Liberal party, to which he belonged 
and of which he was a distinguished ornament, strangely 
and inexcusably overlooked his claims to professional 
preferment. A paltry legal appointment was all he 
ever received from the Government, though, as an 
advocate of standing at the Scottish bar, he might 
have been most appropriately appointed to a principal 
clerkship in the Court of Session, similar to that so 
long held by Sir Walter Scott, and which supplied that 
great novelist with a handsome official income. But 
mere party services were preferred to the transcendent 
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claims of one of the first men of his time. The con- 
sequence was that while a number of obscure men 
enjoyed legal appointments worth each a thousand a 
year or more, the great philosopher was left to overtask 
for years his noble powers for the sake of a livelihood. 

Sir William Hamilton died of congestion of the brain 
at Edinburgh, on the 6th May 1856, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age. He was a man not without faults of 
temper, nor free from intellectual pride, and occasionally 
too keen and even violent in controversy ; but his was, 
after all, a noble nature, and his character was at once 
simple and elevated. He died in the belief of the great 
doctrines of Christianity, and when passing through the 
"valley of the shadow of death" he was heard at times 
to murmur, " Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me." 

The following beautiful and appropriate words are 
inscribed on his tombstone in one of the vaults of St. 
John's Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh : — " His aim was, 
by a pure philosophy, to teach that now we see through 
a glass darkly, now we know in part : his hope, that, in 
the life to come, he should see face to face, and know 
even as also he is known." 
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Lords Jeffrey and Cockburn. 

When I first knew Edinburgh, Francis Jeffrey, so long 
the redoubtable editor of the Edinburgh Beview, was 
one of the greatest intellectual chiefs and literary lions 
of that renowned metropolis. At that period, 1828-9, 
he had resigned the editorial sceptre which for a full 
quarter of a century he had wielded with consummate 
power and effect But he was in full practice as a 
lawyer in the Parliament House, the Westminster 
Hall of Scotland, and enjoyed a brilliant forensic re- 
putation. As being one of the most celebrated men of 
the day, distinguished alike in law and in literature, he 
was much run after by strangers in Edinburgh, and 
greatly courted in the highest society. It was not long 
before I went to see and hear him in one of the law 
courts, exercising his vocation as one of the leaders of 
the Scottish bar. He was, indeed, at the time, the first 
man among his brother advocates. An eloquent and 
ingenious pleader, he was also a learned and sound 
lawyer, blending a just perception of great principles 
with an excellent knowledge of technical details. His 
example certainly refutes the common observation that 
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law and literature cannot agree — distinction in the one 
being inconsistent with distinction in the other. Walter 
Scott may be said to have given up law for the sake of 
poetry and romance, but the most brilliant literary and 
legal attainments were conspicuously united in Francis 
Jeffrey. 

I found in Jeffrey, as he was pleading before one of 
the " Inner Houses " of the Court of Session, the figure 
and aspect which I had pictured in my imagination 
from reading and oral description. He was below the 
middle size, and was of a dark complexion, but his 
general bearing gave one the impression of great in- 
tellectual vigour and alertness. His features were 
generally expressive of vivacity and acuteness, at times 
also of archness and mockery. His eyes were singularly 
bright and penetrating, and he could often speak and 
look more like a profound philosopher than a lawyer, a 
wit, or a critic. Philosophy in various forms was a 
favourite study of this remarkable man, and it can- 
not be denied that in many of his critical writings he 
showed metaphysical and philosophic powers of a high 
order. 

I had not the opportunity of hearing Jeffrey on any 
great forensic occasion, but I heard him more than once 
plead in a case of some importance. He always spoke 
like a man who was master of his subject, and bent on 
doing it justice. His accent was neither Scotch nor 
English, yet not unpleasant to the cultivated ear. He 
spoke with great fluency and precision, often also with 
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a smartness that indicated an alertness of intellect 
rather than any flippant or superficial quality. The slow 
Judges of the day had often a difficulty in following the 
lively and nimble pleader, who could suddenly light 
up with literary or historic allusions the dry techni- 
calities of law ; but all who heard him, with an in- 
telligence akin to his own, were constrained to admit 
that he never sank the lawyer in the rhetorician, or 
sacrificed for any literary effect the interests of his 
client. At the time I speak of, Jeffrey had passed the 
meridian of his strength, though not of his intellectual 
powers ; and often as he retired from the bar, after his 
talking work was over for the day, he wore a jaded look 
that spoke of physical energies not so great as they 
once had been. It was rumoured that he occasionally 
stimulated his powers with opium, but if he actually 
used the deceitful drug it must have been with a firm 
and sparing hand, as otherwise he could hardly have 
lived so long, or attended so regularly to his important 
and diversified duties. 

When the famous Reform Bill of 1832 became law, 
and Parliament was dissolved, Jeffrey, then Lord 
Advocate, or first Crown lawyer for Scotland, was 
elected one of the members for Edinburgh, his native 
city. I witnessed his first appearance on the hustings, 
and heard his speech to the vast crowd of electors and 
non-electors assembled in the Edinburgh High Street, 
near the site of the old Cross, where many events of 
romantic and historic interest have taken place in 
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former times. The Conservatives, out of respect to a 
man of whom all his fellow-citizens were justly proud, 
did not bring forward a candidate to oppose him, 
but reserved all their opposition for his colleague, Mr. 
Abercrombie, afterwards Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and ultimately raised to the peerage by the 
title of Lord Dunfermline. The Lord Advocate spoke 
triumphantly of the great measure of Eeform that had 
been carried, and of more reforms that were in prospect. 
He was listened to with universal attention, and elicited 
abundance of cheering. Both he and Mr. Abercrombie 
were returned by immense majorities, but, not liking 
the turmoil of political life in London, he availed him- 
self of an early opportunity of ascending the Scottish 
bench, where he took his seat as Lord Jeffrey. 

As a judge, this distinguished lawyer did not dis- 
appoint the expectations of his warmest admirers. He 
was accused at times of interrupting counsel too 
frequently, and cutting short their long speeches by 
pointed questions fitted to direct their attention to 
certain points of the case; but he was uniformly 
courteous and painstaking, and his judgments were of a 
high order of excellence. I have often seen him on the 
bench in the gorgeous robes of a Scottish judge, and 
looking every inch like an eminent judicial character. 
I marked in what he said and did the same incisiveness 
of intellect, the same philosophic discrimination and 
liveliness of style which I had often admired in his 
critical writings and his pleadings at the bar. His 
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conduct and bearing on the bench were universally 
admired, and few Scottish judges of this century have 
surpassed him in reputation. When the famous Auch- 
terarder case, which eventually led to the disruption of 
the Church of Scotland, came before the Court of 
Session in 1838, Lord Jeffrey, along with Lord Moncrieff, 
Lord Cockburn, and two other eminent judges, strongly 
upheld the legality of the Veto Act, and the proceedings 
of the General Assembly in regard to the settlement of 
ministers. But the decision was given against the 
Church of Scotland by a majority of eight Judges to 
five. Had the views of Lord Jeffrey, and the other 
Judges who agreed with him, prevailed, there would 
probably have been no Disruption in Scotland, and the 
Free Church might never have sprung into existence. 
I was in the Court when the opinions of several of the 
Judges were delivered, and can testify to the excitement 
that prevailed on the occasion. I heard a considerable 
portion of Lord Jeffrey's opinion, or written judgment, 
which was, like the opinions of all his colleagues, read 
in presence of the whole bench. It was greatly admired 
by the public as a piece of powerful judicial reasoning, 
expressed in lucid and forcible language. The late 
Principal Cunningham, himself a great logician, often 
extolled it as a masterpiece, and pronounced it un- 
answerable. 

Lord Jeffrey's exclamation, when he heard that the 
Disruption had actually taken place, is well known, " I 
am proud of my country !" Though he had never made 
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any decided profession of religion, and was even sup- 
posed during part of his life to be sceptical in regard to 
the Christian faith, he had always by tongue and pen 
expressed his admiration of the struggles made by the 
Scottish people in the cause of religious liberty. He 
praised and defended the Covenanters whom Walter 
Scott held up to ridicule. When, therefore, in his own 
day more than 400 Scottish ministers, at the call of 
conscience, surrendered their earthly all, and went forth 
in faith from what Chalmers called " the bowers of the 
Establishment," he admired as highly as any man in 
Scotland that signal display of ecclesiastical heroism. As 
long as he lived he took a special interest in the proceed- 
ings and progress of the Free Church, many of whose 
ministers he numbered among his personal friends. He 
had always greatly admired the genius and eloquence 
of Dr. Chalmers, and was known to share the opinions of 
that great Christian philanthropist on many important 
social and economic questions. At his urgent request, 
Chalmers, years before the Disruption, contributed to 
the Edinburgh Review an elaborate article on Pauperism; 
and as a leader of the Free Church movement, the 
eloquent divine lost nothing of the great critic's 
affectionate regard. 

While Jeffrey adorned the Scottish bench, he was the 
ornament and delight of Edinburgh society. Men of 
all parties concurred in doing him honour, coveted his 
friendship, and delighted in his brilliant conversation. 
His wit, though sometimes derisive, was never cynical ; 
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and his kindness of heart, at times approaching almost 
to softness, was one of his most notable qualities. As 
old age drew on he seemed to delight in cherishing the 
fresh feelings of youth ; and in his kind attentions to 
young authors from the provinces, some of them 
certainly of no great powers or promise, he showed a 
tenderness of feeling that seemed truly strange in one 
who had long been the terror, not only of literary pre- 
tenders, but of the most distinguished writers. It is 
said that during the later years of his life he was a 
diligent reader of the New Testament, and that, as 
death approached, he looked with increasing thought- 
fulness towards the eternal future. Once when death 
was solemnly spoken of in his presence, he took the 
lesson to himself, and exclaimed, " Would it were well 
over!" Simple words, but not without their pathos 
and deep meaning. When at last he departed this life 
somewhat suddenly in 1850, in the seventy-seventh year 
of his age, Edinburgh was flung into mourning, and the 
world of letters lamented the loss of one of its most 
brilliant and honoured potentates. His name is sure 
of a high and permanent place in the history of British 
literature. 

Six years younger than Francis Jeffrey, but yet 
successively his rival at the bar, and his colleague on 
the bench, Henry Cockburn was long a man of great 
mark and popularity in the Scottish capital. He was 
never considered a first-rate lawyer, being too indolent 
in his temper, and too discursive in his tastes, to give 
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himself up to the abstruser studies of his profession 
with that ardour which alone can lead to excellence. 
But he was a man of distinguished talents, and in his 
own line was almost inimitable. In pleading before a 
jury of his countrymen, his humour, his tact, and his 
eloquence amounted to genius; and in all the more 
popular regions of the law he shone with extraordinary 
brilliance. I heard him on several occasions, and was 
struck with his admirably assumed air of honesty, 
earnestness, and simplicity. His command of counten- 
ance, when saying anything shrewd or humorous, was 
quite unmatched at the Scottish bar. But his natural 
acting was by no means the accompaniment or index of 
a frivolous or superficial spirit; it belonged to the 
genius of the man, and was united to a manly love of 
right and hatred of oppression. Cockburn, breaking 
off from family politics and associations, had, at the 
very outset of his professional life, adopted Liberal 
principles, and allied himself with Jeffrey, Brougham, 
Horner, and other lights of the Edinburgh Review. He 
was even a contributor to the redoubtable periodical 
during the early period of its career, and in other ways 
gave his active support to the Liberal party. His 
advancement at the bar was in consequence greatly 
retarded, and he knew for years what it was to pine 
under " the cold shade of opposition." 

I once heard Henry Cockburn, when in the sunshine 
of the Solicitor-Generalship, make a very clever and 
characteristic speech at a meeting convened in Edin- 
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burgh by Mr. Elliot Cresson to promote the Liberian 
Colonisation Scheme. That American enterprise, which 
eventually did not come to much, was favourably 
looked upon at the time by many friends of negro 
emancipation in this country. Mr. Cockburn, then 
connected with Lord Grey's government that soon after 
abolished slavery in the British dominions, spoke with 
admirable adroitness and sarcasm when referring to 
the opponents of emancipation. His natural yet skilful 
manner gave a wonderful degree of point to his 
observations, which happened to contain a curious 
mixture of argument and humour. A number of 
fellow-students along with myself immensely enjoyed 
his speech, which in its way was a model both as 
to matter and style. Eepeatedly the ill-suppressed 
laughter of the audience formed a comical contrast 
with the consummate gravity of the speaker. As he 
discoursed of freedom and slavery, and exposed with 
quiet power the tactics of the slaveholding interest, we 
all felt that in his own line " Harry Cockburn" was 
matchless. 

Shortly before Lord Grey's ministry fell, in 1834, 
Mr. Cockburn was elevated to the bench, and, as he 
had no landed estate, took the title of Lord Cockburn. 
When a friend met him in the street one morning with 
the exclamation, " The Ministry is out!" "But I am 
in," he quietly replied. He was ever loyal to his 
party; but he had good reasons at the time for 
rejoicing in his promotion. As a judge, Lord Cock- 
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burn never gained such a reputation as his friend 
Lord Jeffrey; but the fine qualities that raised him 
so high at the bar were by no means lost on 
the bench. He gave his judgment in favour of the 
Church of Scotland, when she was engaged in her 
famous conflict with the Civil Courts. One of his 
daughters was married to a minister who gave up his 
living at the Disruption in 1843. It is said that 
though he had dissuaded her husband from taking such 
a step, he heartily admired the spirit of the young 
couple in casting in their lot with the Free Church of 
Scotland. He continued a member of the Establishment 
himself; but he greatly admired the genius of Dr. 
Guthrie, and was not infrequently one of his hearers. 
" I'll go and hear Guthrie," he was once heard to say, 
" I am sure to get a guid greet." This expectation of a 
hearty cry, expressed in that quaint Doric of which 
Cockburn was a perfect master, was a striking tribute 
to the pathetic power of the great preacher. 

It fell to the lot of Lord Cockburn to write the Life 
of Jeffrey. The book was very readable, being written 
with much feeling, and even literary power ; but it bore 
many marks of that indolence which had long been 
its author's besetting sin. In many respects it was 
unsatisfactory, and was in consequence pronounced 
a failure. Lord Brougham was specially indignant at 
its faults, and speaking of it to a friend of mine, 
fiercely exclaimed, "Death is armed with a double 
sting, if a man is to fall into the hands of such a bio- 
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grapher." * Yet the biography so abused, far from being 
dull, is actually interesting ; it is only not written with 
that painstaking care which its subject demanded. 
But The Memorials of his ovm Time, published after 
his death, is a work which will give Lord Cockburn a 
permanent place in our literature. It is a most amus- 
ing and clever performance, the result of a keen and 
life-long observation of men and manners in Scotland, 
and full of characteristic shrewdness and humour. A 
portion of the original work is still unpublished, and 
when the proper time arrives will doubtless see the light. 
About twenty years ago, I happened to be in the 
churchyard of Melrose Abbey, and, being already 
familiar with the chief details of the glorious ruin, was 
occupying myself with examining the various memorials 
of the dead that rose around me, some of them old and 
frail, others having a modern or renovated aspect. It 
was a fine but declining autumn day, suitable for 
pensive musing among the tombs. Before I had been 
long in the place, I spied at some distance an elderly 
man, with the look of a country clergyman, bending 
anxiously over an ancient stone, as if eager to make out 
an inscription. I quietly approached him, and soon saw 
that it was Lord Cockburn who was thus engaged. He 
rose from his stooping attitude — I think his knees had 

* At Cannes, to the Rev. Wallace Duncan of Peebles. Lord 
Brougham must have used the same expression at other times, for the 
story is also told in connection with Lord Campbell's Lives of the 
Chancellors. 
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been on the ground — gave me a significant look, and 
pointed to the stone he had been deciphering, with an 
air that seemed to say, "There is something worth 
looking at !" I think the epitaph he had been spelling 
out was one which had been greatly admired, and which 
I here transcribe : — 

"The earth goeth on the earth, glistering like gold, 
The earth goes to the earth sooner than it wold, 
The earth builds on the earth castles and towers, 
The earth says to the earth, * AU shaU be ours.' " 

Not long after this scene in Melrose Churchyard, the 
mortal part of Henry Cockburn returned to its mother 
earth. The distinguished lawyer and judge died at his 
country seat, Bonaly, near the foot of the Pentlands, in 
April 1854. He was born at Edinburgh in 1779, and 
thus attained his seventy-fifth year. 
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From the year 1820 to 1850 one of the most brilliant 
and powerful of all the literary men that shone in 
the meridian of Edinburgh was John Wilson, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of that famous 
city, and the renowned "Christopher North" of 
Blackwood's Magazine. As a poet, a professor, a critic, 
a sportsman, a humorist, and glowing descriptive writer, 
Wilson was a star of the first magnitude in Edinburgh 
society, and shot his lustre over the whole British 
world. Blackwood, long the queen of all magazines, 
carried his name and fame to the ends of the earth ; 
for if not its editor, strictly so called, he was, during 
his literary prime, its master spirit or presiding genius. 
When a new number of Maga appeared everybody flew 
to the Nodes, or to some other paper manifestly from 
Wilson's pen. No series of magazine papers ever gained 
such popularity as the Nodes Ambrosiance. The mingled 
poetry and criticism, the rollicking humour and fun, the 
savage sarcasm, the grotesque drollery and tender pathos 
that abounded in these extraordinary productions, took 
the public by storm, and excited in many quarters 
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intense admiration. But it must be added that the 
gross personalities and convivial buffooneries that ran 
through most of them gave great offence to every 
rightly-constituted mind, and at this day seriously 
diminish their literary value. Even the genius of 
Wilson has failed to give permanent lustre to un- 
warranted attacks on character, however witty or 
powerful. 

In Blackwood's back shop, where literary men of a 
certain class did congregate, among the students at the 
University, and in Edinburgh society generally, Wilson 
was known as " the Professor." Even while Chalmers 
and Hamilton illumined the University with their 
genius, Wilson, so notable from his splendid physical 
appearance, and so renowned for his brilliant literary 
powers, always retained a name which, though some- 
times pronounced in a tone of banter or irony, yet 
generally indicated a peculiar species of personal 
affection. In the prime of his manhood he was indeed 
the very picture of strength, agility, and beauty. 
When I first saw him he had passed the period of his 
full youthful vigour, but was still a man of outward 
majesty and might. Fully six feet high, of muscular 
build, of ruddy complexion, and with a profusion of fair 
hair clustering on his broad shoulders, he bore the very 
stamp of genius and power ; and as he strode across the 
College court with his professorial gown fluttering in 
the wind, on his way to his class-room, where at noon 
each day he gave his prelection, he had all the elasticity 
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of step of a brawny Highlander hieing across his native 
heather, and the imperial front of a chieftain born to 
command. A consciousness of physical and intel- 
lectual power was remarkably apparent in the step and 
air of Wilson in his great days ; and even to the last 
he had a lion-like aspect and bearing. Dickens's 
description of him as he appeared in the Edinburgh 
Parliament House about ten years after I first saw 
him, and when he was fully fifty-six years of age, is 
a specimen of humorous caricature ; but by that time 
the eccentricities of his dress and manner had certainly 
increased, and his original carelessness as to the adorn- 
ment of his splendid outer man had become quite 
incorrigible. 

It was in the session 1832-3 that I attended Wilson's 
Moral Philosophy Class, and, along with his numerous 
students, listened to his eloquent and inspiring lectures. 
I mention here, as a curious fact, that Macvey Napier, 
Professor of Conveyancing, and editor of the Ediriburgh 
JReview, lectured in the Moral Philosophy class-room at 
two P.M., just one hour after it had been evacuated by 
Wilson and his students. Thus the moving spirits of 
the great Whig and the great Tory organ almost crossed 
each other daily in their respective orbits. I believe 
that Wilson and Napier, opposed as they were both in 
literature and in politics, were very good friends in the 
University, and reserved their strife for another arena. 
It ought also to be remembered, to the great credit of 
both, that Wilson and Sir William Hamilton, who had 
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contested so vehemently the Moral Philosophy chair in 
1820, and had fought a battle that had been singularly 
exasperated by party feelings, always remained on 
terms of cordial friendship. Sir William frankly 
admitted that his opponent's metaphysical talents were 
as remarkable as his more brilliant qualities; and 
Wilson never disputed Sir William's transcendent 
philosophical genius. When Hamilton at last was 
appointed to the chair of Logic and Metaphysics, which 
he did so much to adorn, Wilson occasionally made his 
appearance in his rival's class-room, and took notes 
among the students. I once saw him so employed; 
and a striking figure he made, as with a plain lead 
pencil, he jotted down on a crumpled old letter some 
definitions and doctrines of the great metaphysician. 

Wilson's lectures on Moral Philosophy and the 
Human Mind were not remarkable for original specu- 
lation, and certainly did not add one more to the list of 
metaphysical and moral systems; but they contained 
an admirable account of the ancient Greek philosophy, 
and the theories of later times. The different passions 
and emotions of the mind were analysed with great 
acuteness, and illustrated with glowing eloquence. 
Sometimes, as in the lecture on Avarice, the ebullient 
humour of the lecturer overflowed, and gave rise to 
riotous merriment among the students. What may be 
called the generous view of human nature characterised 
all the lectures. Everything lofty, heroic, or disin- 
terested in man, or tender and devoted in woman, was 
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eloquently panegyrised; and the students had often 
good reason to believe that when certain congenial 
themes fired the soul of the Professor, he did not read 
what he uttered from the stained and tattered manu- 
scripts that lay before him, but gave way to a fit of 
extemporaneous oratory, and poured out a torrent of 
brilliant language that clothed thoughts and ideas 
essentially poetical. The most original portion of his 
course of lectures was that which related to Imagination. 
In his analysis and description of that great faculty, he 
did attempt something new, and on which he was 
disposed to lay considerable stress. He dwelt with 
great power, ingenuity, and eloquence, on those states 
of passion or emotion in which the mind performs 
imaginative acts, and bodies forth things grand and 
glorious in Poetry or Art The mind, he contended, 
must be in a condition of heat, must actually glow with 
internal fire, before true imagination kindles and 
strikes out its miracles of creative power. I have often 
regretted that Wilson's theory of Imagination and 
some other subtle and beautiful portions of his lectures 
were not given to the public. They would have 
sustained his reputation, and might have been accepted 
as real contributions to Mental Philosophy. 

The Professor was a great favourite with his students, 
whom he delighted not only by his genius and eloquence, 
but by his manly spirit and affable manners. Things 
usually went very smoothly in his class, and during 
the delivery of the lecture the applause was frequent 
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and not unstinted. But on one occasion I saw him 
irritated beyond measure. He was suffering at the 
time, as he afterwards explained, from rheumatic head- 
ache, and some few students whom he conceived to be 
animated by personal animosity or party feeling had 
persistently made some disturbance in the class. A 
cloud of passion gradually gathered on his brow, and at 
length burst with tremendous violence. A more 
terrible expression of rage I never witnessed on a 
human countenance. Wilson's whole features were 
convulsed, fire flashed from his eye, and a few scathing 
expressions escaped his lips. He looked as if he could 
have sprung like a tiger from the spot where he stood, 
and have demolished at a stroke the unhappy beings 
who had contrived to give him such offence. But the 
tempestuous rage soon subsided into a calm, and before 
the class was dismissed h§ made an apology not un- 
becoming a moral philosopher. 

At various times I enjoyed the private conversation 
of this splendidly-gifted man. Once calling upon him 
at his house, 6 Gloucester Place, about the middle of 
the day, I found him at his desk in the drawing-room, 
which had been turned for the time into a study. He 
was wrapped in an ample but well-worn dressing- 
gown ; and with his red beard unshaven, and his long 
auburn hair hanging loosely about his head and 
shoulders, he had a somewhat ferocious look. I thought 
of a leopard or a tiger in his lair, and a sort of tremor 
mingled with my admiration. But his perfectly frank 
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and friendly manner soon put me at my ease, and he 
commenced a lively conversation on various literary 
topics. I found that he was engaged upon an article 
for next Blackwood on the Factory question, then 
strongly agitated in Parliament by Lord Ashley, the 
late Lord Shaftesbury. Parliamentary blue-books lay 
before him, and the work on hand had all the ap- 
pearance of a piece of literary taskwork, very unlike 
a Nodes, or a dashing article on the scenery and sports 
of the Highlands. I read the article on its appearance, 
and found it full of poetry as well as philanthropy, but 
tinged with a spirit too hostile to the manufacturing as 
opposed to the agricultural or rural interest. It was 
coloured, in short, with Tory politics, though full of 
benevolent feeling as well as wholesome indignation at 
the bad features of the Factory system. He talked to 
me of Wordsworth and poetry, as he seldom failed to 
do when the conversation turned on literature. He 
could criticise Wordsworth sharply enough in private, 
though he was his great expounder and champion in 
public. He spoke of the ordinary poetry of the day in 
no very complimentary terms, and declared that his 
soul had become dead to all poetry except that of the 
highest order. 

I remember once having a walk with Wilson in 
Princes Street — that magnificent promenade, the pride 
of Edinburgh. In the course of conversation he spoke 
of Guthrie, who was then beginning to delight the 
Edinburgh people with his picturesque and pathetic 
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eloquence. "What about this Guthrie ?" he exclaimed; 
"they tell me he is a second Chalmers." I replied 
that I had recently heard the new minister of Grey- 
friars, and had been quite charmed with the affluence 
of his beautiful imagery, as well as with his still higher . 
qualities as a pulpit orator. " I must go and hear him/' 
said the Professor ; " but tell me a few of his images ; I 
may steal some of them." I thereupon related as well 
as I could some of the more poetical and striking 
figures in which Mr. Guthrie's sermon had abounded. 
Wilson listened most attentively, and then observed: 
" Well, these are very good — not quite original, perhaps, 
as few things of the kind ever are; but everything 
depends on the way in which they are brought out. 
What in one man's hands is dull and feeble, in another's 
is bright and powerful." This is a fair specimen of 
that conversational criticism in which this great master 
delighted to indulge. 

At another time I fell in with my admired preceptor 
in the rooms of the Eoyal Scottish Academy's Exhi- 
bition. He was a great admirer of paintings, and 
generously encouraged all meritorious Scottish artists. 
At the annual exhibitions he frequently made his 
appearance, and both he and his criticisms failed not to 
attract general attention. While he had a fine eye for 
the grand or heroic, the humane or the tender, in 
historical compositions, he displayed, I thought, that 
marked preference for landscape which might have 
been expected in one who had such a deep and en- 
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thusiastic love of nature. Going round the rooms with 
him on the occasion referred to, I observed him 
particularly notice the landscapes, which he failed not 
to praise if they contained anything at all praiseworthy. 
Again and again he stooped almost to the floor to fix 
his eye on some small landscape pieces that had been 
hung considerably below "the line." "I like these 
sweet bits of landscape," he exclaimed ; " they are more 
full of true beauty and feeling than many of the larger 
pieces more conspicuously hung. They are mostly, too, 
the works of young artists of genius, who deserve 
encouragement." These words I felt to be character- 
istic of Wilson, alike worthy of his mind and heart 

But I was once present at a veritable "night" in 
which Wilson was the chief talker, or king of the 
company. The scene was in the house of Dr. Moir, of 
Musselburgh, the amiable and accomplished " Delta " of 
Blackwood. In the latter end of May 1839, Wilson 
drove out of Edinburgh in Mr. Blackwood's carriage to 
dine with his friend Moir, whom he greatly loved, and 
who almost venerated him in return. Eesiding in 
Musselburgh at the time, and being well acquainted 
with " Delta," I was invited, with a few other friends, 
to meet the renowned "Christopher North." We sat 
down to dinner about six, and Wilson soon showed 
that he could talk, and eat heartily at the same time ; 
but he drank nothing stronger than water, as he had 
become at that time a voluntary total abstainer, though, 
I fear, he had little good to say of the Total Abstinence 
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movement. He was too ready to laugh at such things, 
just as he laughed at phrenology, and similar sciences. 
After dinner was over, and Mrs. Moir, a most elegant 
and clever woman, had disappeared from the room with 
the children, who had been admitted in Scottish fashion, 
with the dessert, the great "Christopher" set himself 
in right good earnest to the work of the evening, and 
launched out into a wide sea of literary criticism. 
Now and then he introduced a dash of politics — Tory, of 
course, but not so Tory as might have been expected ; 
for at times Wilson could lash his own party as fiercely 
as any Whig of them all. But his discourse was chiefly 
of poets and poetry ; and before he was done he must 
have spoken the substance of a brilliant magazine 
article, I find in an old note-book the following entry 
in reference to this party: "There was scarcely an 
author of the day on whom the Professor did not 
comment. The poets were, however, the chief subjects 
of his criticism. He lauded Wordsworth, as is his 
wont, but not indiscriminately by any means ; Thomson 
he passionately praised ; Moore and Shelley he treated 
with a scorn which I thought unjust; Southey and 
Coleridge he spoke of with admiration and the voice of 
friendship. Many strokes of wit and humour escaped 
him, and sometimes expressions strong almost to 
coarseness. He spoke of Blackwood's Magazine with 
the utmost frankness, and of the Nodes also. He sat 
talking thus on subjects multifarious, and with vigour 
unabated, till two o'clock in the morning, when I rose 
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and left the symposium, admiring the marvellous mental 
and bodily powers of this extraordinary man." I may 
add that, on the occasion referred to, Mrs. Moir, after 
waiting in the drawing-room with her tea to a late 
hour, had at last retired to rest, and that, when the 
company broke up, Wilson drove back to Edinburgh 
about three o'clock, and must have arrived at his own 
door as the summer morning was breaking in the east. 

I could add to these reminiscences of the famous 
" Christopher North," but my limits have already been 
exceeded. I have only, in conclusion, to remind the 
reader that John Wilson was born at Paisley in 1785 ; 
that after completing his education with distinction at 
Oxford, he went to the Scottish bar in 1815 ; that he 
was elected Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh in 1820, defeating the Whig 
candidate, Sir William Hamilton ; that he resigned his 
chair in 1853, and died at Edinburgh in the following 
year. 
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Thomas Campbell and David M. Moir. 

At Edinburgh, in the year 1837, 1 enjoyed the long de- 
sired pleasure of seeing and hearing the poet Campbell. 
Along with all readers of poetry, I had vehemently ad- 
mired the " Pleasures of Hope," " Gertrude of Wyoming," 
" O'Connor's Child," and those splendid lyrics which had 
done so much to exalt Campbell's reputation. Indeed, 
at the time mentioned, the author of the " Pleasures of 
Hope" was one of my literary idols, and, like many of 
my contemporaries, I could quote his lines with the 
greatest facility. Few poets of the day were more 
frequently quoted than Campbell, and he alone, of all 
his tuneful compeers, was generally blamed for having 
written so little. His great friend and rival, Sir Walter 
Scott, repeatedly and strongly expressed his regret that 
the "Bard of Hope" had not fulfilled the splendid 
promise of his youth. According to Washington Irving, 
the great novelist thus delivered himself on this subject: 
" What a pity it is that Campbell does not write more 
and oftener, and give full sweep to his genius ! He has 
wings that would bear him to the skies, and he does 
now and then spread them grandly, but folds them up 

169 
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again, and resumes his perch, as if he were afraid to 
launch away. The fact is, Campbell is, in a manner, a 
bugbear to himself. The brightness of his early success 
is a detriment to all his further efforts. He is afraid of 
the shadow that his own fame casts "before him" Nine 
years after he had thus spoken in the hearing of Irving, 
Scott used similar expressions in his Diary respecting 
Campbell's poetical timidity and barrenness. 

There can be no doubt that Thomas Campbell was 
afraid of his own reputation, and consequently wrote less 
poetry than otherwise might have flowed from his 
genius. But his genius, after all, was not of a kind 
that attempts long and daring flights. He never could 
have written an epic, or even, perhaps, such a poetical 
romance as the Lady of the Lake. Shorter and yet 
brilliant compositions were more suited to his powers ; 
and accordingly, leaving out of view his few longer 
poems, we find in the small volume that unfortunately 
contains all his poetical works nearly a score of exqui- 
site productions that are not surpassed in any language, 
and would of themselves confer immortality on their 
author. "Lochiel's Warning," " Hohenlinden," "Ye 
Mariners of England;' "The Battle of the Baltic," "The 
Last Man," the "Address to the Kainbow," and the 
"Stanzas on Painting," not to speak of fully half-a-dozen 
other pieces of almost equal merit, are gems of the first 
water, and can never lose their lustre or their fame. 
But in addition to the peculiarity of his genius that 
circumscribed his flights, and almost confined him, as it 
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were, to lyrical ground, the life he so long led as a lite- 
rary man and magazine editor in London was not favour- 
able to the development of his fine poetical powers. The 
drawing-rooms and literary salons of the great metro- 
polis may be very delightful to some poets, but they are 
not good nurseries for poetry. Had Campbell lived, or 
at least spent most of his days in his own Highlands, 
whence he drew his first inspiration, his genius, which, 
though brilliant was somewhat delicate, would probably 
have been nursed into that robust vigour which would 
have attempted the highest things in poetry. Had he led 
a noble country life like Wordsworth, the " Pleasures 
of Hope" and " Gertrude of Wyoming " might not have 
remained his noblest monuments. Yet his literary tastes 
and social nature impelled him to city life, and it is idle 
now to speculate on the result of a prolonged residence 
among the mountains and islands of his native land. 

Campbell was a man of sixty, well known as a poet 
and on various fields of authorship, when I saw him in 
Edinburgh at a festival got up by the operative printers 
of the city in commemoration of the fourth centenary 
of the invention of printing. Lord Jeffrey had been 
expected to take the chair, but as he was prevented by 
the state of his health, the honour of presiding was 
conferred on the distinguished poet, who happened at 
the time to be in Scotland. The company assembled in 
the Theatre-Eoyal, and a very brilliant spectacle it 
formed. A considerable portion of "the beauty and 
f ashion > ,, as well as the literary talent, of the " Modern 
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Athens," gave a lustre to the occasion. The pit and 
boxes were filled with eight hundred gentlemen, and a 
multitude of ladies shone upon the scene from the 
galleries. The band of the 79th Highlanders and a 
goodly number of glee-singers furnished appropriate 
music* The singers, in the course of the evening, sang 
" Ye Mariners of England" with immense effect, and its 
illustrious author could not but be touched by the 
enthusiasm of the audience. 

When Campbell made his appearance there was of 
course a great demonstration of applause. In his 
youth he had lived some time in Edinburgh. There he 
had written, or at least had finished, his " Pleasures of 
Hope," and there he had published that immortal poem. 
He had been the friend of Scott, Wilson, Jeffrey, and 
other brilliant lights of the northern metropolis. His 
fame as an exquisite poet had been warmly cherished by 
his countrymen, and he had always been an honoured 
guest in Scottish society. As chairman of the great 
Printers' Festival, he was therefore enthusiastically 
received, and every one felt that the office well became 
his high position in literature. I did not fail to mark 
the man as closely as possible. He was beneath the 
middle size, and had, on the whole, a somewhat worn 
and delicate appearance. His features — regular, fine 
and rather sensitive in their expression — were, as I 
thought, decidedly poetical. His eyes, so far as I could 
make out, appeared to be bright and expressive, and a 
certain humour seemed to mingle with the prevailing 
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pensiveness of his countenance. He wore a wig, and 
was dressed very much as he appears in Sir Thomas 
Lawrence's well-known portrait. From that portrait, 
indeed, I thought I could have recognised him had I 
met him on the street. 

He presided over the meeting with much dignity and 
effect. It was with native delicacy of feeling that he 
proposed the health of Queen Victoria, who had just 
three weeks before ascended the throne. Then, in 
choice terms, he gave " The Queen-Dowager, and the 
rest of the Eoyal Family." He spoke in a clear, 
distinct voice, and with an Anglified accent. By this 
time he had lived in England the greater part of his 
life, and though still a true Scot in feeling, had much of 
the Englishman in his manner and appearance. When 
he came to the toast of the evening, "The Art of 
Printing," he favoured the audience with a regular 
speech, and specially dilated, as became the occasion, on 
the liberty of the press. In conformity with that 
decided Liberalism, which had always characterised him, 
he took quite the popular view of the press, its liberty 
and achievements. He proved himself no orator, but 
simply delivered, with measured emphasis, a short and 
spirited essay he had prepared. He pointedly alluded 
to the restraints under which the press lay in most of 
the countries of Europe, and his accents still ring in my 
ears while I remember him speaking of the Emperor 
Nicholas as " the imperial kidnapper of the children of 
Poland." Campbell, from his earliest youth cherishing 
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an intense love of freedom and corresponding hatred of 
despotism, had vehemently espoused the cause of the 
Poles, and the splendid passage of his great poem on the 
fall of Poland had flowed like molten lava from a heart 
boiling with fervent indignation. He was known all his 
life as an eminent friend of Poland, and the Polish refu- 
gees in England surrounded him with their grateful 
devotion. His allusion to the Emperor Nicholas and 
Poland in his speech was highly characteristic of the 
man, and failed not to call forth a warmly sympathetic 
response from the audience. He next proposed the 
" Memory of Scott," but, to the great disappointment of 
all present, he made no speech on the subject. He had 
probably not had time to prepare anything worthy of the 
occasion, having been rather suddenly called to supply 
Lord Jeffrey's place. Besides, he was fastidious in 
preparing and correcting his compositions, both in prose 
and verse, and consequently shrank from any attempt 
at extemporaneous oratory when the subject demanded 
his best efforts. 

Campbell's own health was proposed by Dr. Moir of 
Musselburgh, the well-known "Delta" of Blackwood's 
Magazine, and was received with what I call, in an old 
note-book, "indescribable enthusiasm." The amiable 
" Delta" had long been a great admirer of Campbell's 
poetry, and was able to speak of it with true critical 
appreciation. While he did ample justice to the 
" Pleasures of Hope," to " Gertrude," and other smaller 
pieces, he spoke, I remember, in a rapturous manner of 
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" O'Connor's Child." I afterwards heard " Delta" repeat- 
edly speak in a similar way of that exquisite effusion of 
Campbell's genius, which, perhaps, the public has never 
adequately appreciated. I fully agreed with him that 
"O'Connor's Child" is, indeed, a highly-finished and 
supremely beautiful production, not easily to be 
matched by any poem of its class in the language. 
Campbell was quite overcome in attempting to return 
thanks for the way in which his "health" had been 
received, and sat down, after an abortive effort at a 
speech. The heat of the atmosphere and the excite- 
ment of the meeting had already told on his enfeebled 
frame, and it was too evident that his vigorous days 
were past. But as speaker after speaker descanted on 
the liberty of the press, the blessings of popular 
instruction, and the inevitable progress of knowledge, 
he applauded their utterances most cordially, and 
visibly shared in that enthusiasm of liberality which 
prevailed in the meeting. One of the ministers of 
Edinburgh, the late Eev. A. Binnie, especially delighted 
him with his eloquence; and a shrewd German, Dr. 
Cantor, gave him as much pleasure by his dry humour. 
Some speeches were failures, and some expected orators 
did not appear. But, on the whole, the festival was a 
decided success, and served, among other purposes, to 
exhibit the great popularity of Thomas Campbell. The 
high estimation in which the poet was held among his 
countrymen had been well proved ten years before by 
his election to the distinguished post of Lord Rector 
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of the University of Glasgow. Three times in succes- 
sion was that coveted office conferred upon him, and few, 
either of his predecessors or successors, have been 
similarly honoured. 

Campbell died in June 1844, at Boulogne, in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. He was buried a few 
days after in that great sanctuary of British genius, 
Westminster Abbey. The Duke of Argyll, the chief of 
his clan, Sir Eobert Peel, and Lord Macaulay were 
among the pall-bearers, and all due honour was paid to 
the illustrious dead. A portion of earth from the tomb 
of the Polish hero, Kosciusko, was cast into the grave^— 
an affecting tribute to the memory of that British poet 
who had so nobly sung and lamented the fall of Poland. 
Dr. Beattie, Campbell's kind friend and excellent 
biographer, gives some touching details of the poet's 
last days. It would appear that he was greatly com- 
forted by the passages of Scripture read to him, that he 
expressed the faith and hope of a Christian, and that he 
expired without a struggle or any apparent pain. 

About two years after the Edinburgh Printers' 
Festival, I went to reside for a considerable period in 
Musselburgh, and soon made the acquaintance of the 
amiable and accomplished David Macbeth Moir, the 
" Delta" of Blackwood. I found him full of the toils of 
his medical practice, that left him but snatches of 
leisure for literature. He had already written most of 
the works which had given him a name known in the 
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world of letters, and at the time I mention only 
contributed occasionally a poem or a short prose article 
to Blackwood, or one of the Edinburgh newspapers. If 
I mistake not, he also sent a contribution at times, on 
a Scotch subject, to Fraser's Magazine, or some other 
southern periodical. I found him a very kindly and 
affable man, of gentlemanly appearance and manners, 
with a fine vein of humour and excellent powers of 
conversation. He had more of the modesty and gentle- 
ness than the waywardness and self-assertion of genius. 
The polished and sentimental poems that have given 
him such celebrity only revealed one mood of the man, 
or one portion of his powers. As the author of the 
Autobiography of Mamie Waugli, he had taken a high 
place as a Scottish humourist. Nothing in literature 
could be more different from the rough, racy humour of 
Mansie Waugh than the tender, poetic musings of 
"Delta," and the wonder was that they could both have 
proceeded from the same mind. But in the earlier 
days of Blackwood's Magazine he wrote not a few of its 
critical and general articles, and was often consulted in 
. literary matters by Mr. Blackwood, the proprietor. 
Indeed, he told me that once, when a quarrel had 
sprung up between Blackwood and his great contributor 
Wilson, he had taken a sort of editorial charge of the 
Magazine for a few months. He often spoke as if he half 
regretted that he had not followed a purely literary life, 
and said that, if he had been able to give himself wholly 
to literature, he might have taken a higher place both 
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in poetry and prose. But I believe his life was better 
ordered than if he had adopted literature as a profession, 
and doubtless he finally came to be of the same opinion. 
Dr. Moir's literary world consisted almost exclusively 
of the Blackwood people, the contributors to Maga, with 
their circle of supporters in Edinburgh and in London. 
Mr. Blackwood himself had been his personal friend, 
and the memory of the great bookseller was held by 
him in high veneration. But the object of "Delta's" 
literary idolatry was Professor Wilson, the redoubtable 
"Christopher North," who repaid his fond admiration 
with a wonderful amount of affection. "The Pro- 
fessor," as Wilson was usually called in Blackwood's 
back shop, regarded "Delta" as one of his dearest friends, 
and was always anxious to know his opinion of any new 
author or new work that engaged public attention, and 
gave him many proofs of his high esteem. It was in 
"Delta's" house that I had the pleasure of "assisting" 
at one of the Nodes, and hearing Wilson play the part 
of a critical king, as already described in these pages * 
Old Mr. Blackwood, the founder of the Magazine, had 
been five years in his grave; but Wilson and Moir 
freely spoke of him and his family with all the ardour 
of genuine friendship. In their eyes he was one of the 
greatest and best of booksellers, - ! - and, of course, Black- 
wootfs was the greatest and best of magazines. 

* See Article, " Professor Wilson," p. 166. 
+ I happen to have in my possession a letter from the late Mr. 
Blackwood to his friend, the Rev. Robert Lundie, minister of Kelso, 
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So early as 1824, when he was twenty-six years of 
age, Dr. Moir published a volume of verse, consisting 
chiefly of his contributions to the Magazine; but as 
most of its contents were already known to the public, 
it had no great success. In 1838, when he was a 
married man and the father of a family, he printed for 
private circulation, under the title of Domestic Verses, 
a small collection of poems written on the death of 
several of his children. He favoured me with a copy 
of this most interesting little book, and, along with 
every one who had the privilege of perusing it, I was 
struck with the singular sweetness and pathos of the 
pieces it contained. Never was paternal anguish more 
touchingly and poetically portrayed than in these 
elegiac effusions. From one of them, " Casa Wappy," 

which has a real literary interest. It is dated " Edinburgh, Feb. 3, 
1817," and contains, among other news, the announcement of the 
magazine which the writer was on the point of starting. Mr. Lundie 
was a man of considerable literary talents, and was at the time a con- 
tributor to the Quarterly Review. "With this I send you," says 
Mr. Blackwood, " some copies of the prospectus of a magazine which 
I am about to publish. My editors are Mr. Cleghorn, the editor of 
the Farmer's Magazine, and Mr. Pringle, author of the very pretty 
poem published in the Poetic Mirror, under the title of an ' Epistle to 

Mr. R S .' I am promised the support of a great number of my 

literary friends, and I flatter myself you will also allow me to reckon 
you among the number of those whom I may depend upon for occa- 
sional contributions. I would also be particularly obliged to you to 
speak to any of your friends who may be likely to encourage the work, 
either by their subscriptions or their contributions." In such a busi- 
ness-like style did the great bookseller begin his famous undertaking. 
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so called from the self-chosen name of a departed child, 
I quote a few lines — 

" Despair was in our last farewell, 
As closed thine eye ; 
Tears of our anguish may not tell 

When thou didst die ; 
Words may not paint our grief for thee, 
Sighs are hut bubbles on the sea 
Of our unfathomed agony, 
Casa Wappy ! 



Yet 'tis sweet balm to our despair, 

Fond, fairest hoy, 
That heaven is God's, and thou art there 

With Him in joy. 
There past are death and all its woes, 
There beauty's stream for ever flows, 
And pleasure's day no sunset knows, 
Casa Wappy !" 

A few years after these poems were submitted to the 
eye of his friends, their author, at the request of many 
distinguished literary men, Wordsworth and Tennyson 
among the rest, gave them to the world, and greatly 
were they admired by a wide circle of sympathetic 
readers. They will always occupy a high place in what 
has been called " the poetry of sorrow." 

In early life Dr. Moir published a volume on the 
History of Ancient Medicine, which was favourably 
received ; and in 1832, when Asiatic cholera first visited 
this country, he published a pamphlet on its treatment, 
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which had an immense sale. He exerted himself 
heroically while the awful pestilence raged in his 
native town, and embodied his experience in several 
useful publications. Like a true son of Apollo, he 
cultivated poetry and medicine with equal ardour. 
His last publication of importance was a course of 
Six Lectures on Modern Poets, delivered before the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. These lectures, 
abounding in illustrative specimens, are eminently 
readable. They are not profoundly philosophical, but 
contain much excellent and genial criticism. Hugh 
Miller said of the book that its most obvious fault was 
the want of all reference to its author. 

While I resided in Musselburgh I lived as an inmate 
in the house of Mrs. Moir, sen., "Delta's" mother, a most 
admirable specimen of a good old-fashioned Scotch- 
woman, who talked the Doric of her native country in 
all its purity, and could tell in excellent style stories 
highly illustrative of the manners of a past generation. 
She had been well acquainted with Dr. Carlyle, long 
minister of the parish of Inveresk, known in Scotland 
as " Jupiter Carlyle/' and she liked nothing better than 
to speak of his sayings and doings. From her many of 
the queerest stories and drolleries of Mansie Waugh 
had been derived, and it was plain that her gifted son 
drew from his mother much of his genius. Many 
interesting conversations I had with this venerable lady, 
who belonged to the last, rather than to this century. 
When her son was present to join in the conversation, 

N 
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the interest of Mrs. Moir's old-world stories was only 
increased by the humorous comments of the poet 

This delightful man died rather suddenly on the 
6th July 1851, at Dumfries, when on a visit to Mr. 
Thomas Aird, a brother poet of high literary accom- 
plishments. His health had previously been in a 
shattered state, owing mainly to a bad accident he had 
met with, in being flung out of a conveyance ; but his 
death, at the age of fifty-three, took the world by sur- 
prise, and excited universal sorrow. His funeral at 
Musselburgh, the town 6f his birth and the scene of his 
life's labours, was a most impressive sight. It was of a 
public character, being attended not only by all the 
leading people of Musselburgh and its environs, but by 
great numbers of friends and admirers from Edinburgh, 
and other parts of Scotland. Among the chief mour- 
ners at the grave stood Professor Wilson, whose emo- 
tion was almost uncontrollable. Of all the Blackwood 
circle, and of all his personal or literary friends, there 
was perhaps none whom Wilson so deeply and dearly 
loved as David Macbeth Moir, his own amiable "Delta." 
But "Delta" was a man formed to be loved — a true 
Christian, as well as a man of genius. His native 
Musselburgh, in testimony alike of warm affection and 
just pride, has erected a touching monument to his 
memory. 
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Sir Walter Scott. 

When a youthful student at the University of Edin- 
burgh, I had a coveted opportunity of seeing the 
greatest author of the day, Sir Walter Scott. It was in 
the winter of 1828 that I began my academic studies, 
and first saw in Edinburgh many famous Scotchmen of 
whom I had often heard or read in my country home. 
Jeffrey, Cockburn, Moncrieff, Hope, Wilson, Hamilton, 
Chalmers, and others, mighty in literature or law, were 
soon sought out by me as objects of public admiration ; 
but some time elapsed before I set my eyes upon the 
venerable form of the author of Waverley. I may here 
relate, by way of preface, my first introduction to the 
name and works of that immortal novelist. When a 
schoolboy in Dumfriesshire, I walked a considerable 
distance every day to school, and usually had a book in 
my hand to shorten the way and gratify my thirst for 
knowledge. At that period my love of reading was 
such, that I read any volume that fell in my way. 
Books of history borrowed from neighbours, or trashy 
novels procured from a small circulating library in a 
neighbouring burgh, were alike welcome to one who 
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had neither the means nor the experience that was 
necessary for the right direction of his studies. One 
day as I passed, book in hand, a man breaking stones 
on the high-roadside, I was hailed by him as follows: 
" Is that a novel you are reading now ?" My answer, I 
believe, was in the affirmative ; but I forget the name of 
the poor performance I was engaged with. "Man," 
said the stonebreaker, " did you ever read any of Watty 
Scott's novels ? They're gran' when you get into the 
spirit o' reading them." I had never before seen or 
heard of the Waverley Novels, but not long after I 
got hold of The Pirate, and devoured it with great 
eagerness ; and the treat was speedily followed by others 
of the same kind, and still more rich in enjoyment. 
This story may serve to illustrate the popularity which 
Scott enjoyed among even the humblest classes of his 
countrymen. 

I must also here tell a story of Scott's youth, which 
will be allowed to possess a real biographic interest 
When residing at Musselburgh in 1840, 1 knew a Miss 
Kerr, a fine old Scottish lady of a class that is now 
nearly extinct. This Miss Kerr had known Walter 
Scott well in his young days, when he often lived in 
Eoxburghshire. She had frequently met him at youth- 
ful parties, and been his partner in the dance. On 
several occasions, she told me, when he was her partner 
in a country dance, he would, in the excess of his 
spirits, dash off, during the different pauses, to a side 
table, where lay open an old black-letter volume of 
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history and romance, and devour a few sentences of it 
till his turn came, when quick as lightning he was back 
at his post, and went through the movements with an 
agility and gracefulness that could not be surpassed by 
any in the room. Thus early, and in such a strange 
way, was displayed and nourished the passion for old 
romantic literature, which helped to form the mind of 
the greatest romance writer of any age. 

I was told that the surest way of seeing Sir Walter 
Scott was to go to the Court of Session, where, in one 
of the Divisions, he usually officiated as one of the 
principal clerks. This clerkship he had held for many 
years, and it was the principal source of his official 
income. He resigned it in less than two years after 
the time to which I refer. I made my way into the 
"Inner House" where on the bench sat, in awful 
majesty of purple robes and powdered wigs, four judges, 
one of whom, the Lord President Hope, was a Scottish 
gentleman of the old school, stately in his manners 
and very high in his politics. Down below, at a table 
covered with law papers, written or printed, sat an 
elderly white-headed gentleman of a very singular 
aspect. His forehead was high and peaked, like that 
sometimes attributed to Shakespeare, and his face had 
a singularly mixed expression of the imaginative, the 
shrewd, and the humorous. Happening to look in my 
direction, he was seen by me for a minute or two to 
great advantage. I was struck at first with the gentle, 
and what I called at the time the lamb-like, expression 
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of his countenance ; but as I gazed, my eyes were at 
length concentrated on his large upper lip, on which 
played, like sunbeams on a lake, all manner of lively 
expressions and meanings. I never saw such a lip on 
any human face. Some pleasant or humorous thoughts 
and fancies may have been flashing through the mind 
of the man I was gazing at so intently. Certainly he 
looked as if he were imagining some rich character, or 
sketching out in thought some racy dialogue for a new 
story. 

The work of the day being done, which work he 
sometimes laughingly described to be the occasional 
signing of his own short name, Sir Walter, whom I had 
at once named in my own mind, rose, left his seat, and 
slowly made his way into the lobby that intervened 
between the Inner and the Outer House. Here he was 
met by an official, who helped him to take off his 
gown ; but such a gown was surely never seen on the 
back of lawyer, professor, or clergyman. It was 
tattered, torn, and worn in an inexpressible manner. 
The wonder was that it could hang on his shoulders, 
or on the peg to which it was transferred, without 
falling to pieces, in obedience to the law of gravity. 
No beggar would have lifted it, I think, had he seen 
it lying on the road. It would hardly have suited 
the outside of a respectable scarecrow. It seemed to 
be his first gown, donned when he was a young 
advocate, and endeared to him afterwards by the 
associations of his Parliament House life. Scott's 
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attachment to things old had something of his cha- 
racteristic humour in it. In every respect he dwelt 
much in the past, and he almost involuntarily associated 
antiquity with respectability. One of the shrewdest of 
men, and abounding in modern knowledge as well as 
in good common sense, he was yet often enslaved by 
his reverence for men and things of past times, and 
seemed in his heart to prefer a state of society not 
only inferior to the present, but for ever passed away. 
It would have been strange indeed if his gorgeous 
imagination had never domineered over his thoughts 
and played fantastic tricks with him, sagacious man of 
the world as he undoubtedly was. 

When the great man had been disrobed of his 
" looped and windowed raggedness," he grasped his stout 
walking-stick, and in his ordinary costume sallied out 
into the neighbouring High Street. The High Street of 
Edinburgh is one of the sights of Europe at any 
time; but it was truly worth while walking down it 
behind the " Author of Waverley." Sir Walter's lame- 
ness, I was sorry to observe, was greater than I had 
imagined it to be. It was his right foot that was all 
but useless, and now trailed upon the pavement as he 
walked along. It had probably got worse as he grew 
older, as is the case with most bodily infirmities. Yet, 
by the help of his stout stick, he walked with a firm 
step, and with a gait neither halting nor shuffling, but 
peculiarly his own. He had quite the make or build of 
a strong and muscular man of six feet, and but for his 
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unfortunate foot he might, as he has somewhere hinted, 
have turned out a dragoon officer. He had a natural 
liking for athletic sports, and always admired the 
military profession; but he was happily prevented 
from entering the army, and thus the world has been 
made richer in noble songs and stirring romances. 
Then also, while Byron's lameness acted unfavourably 
on his genius, the same thing cannot be said of the 
lameness of Scott, who had a much more genial temper 
and a better constituted mind than his great English 
rival. 

As Sir Walter walked down the High Street from 
the Parliament House towards the Tron Church, I 
could see with what profound reverence he was re- 
garded by his fellow-citizens. Most respectfully was 
he saluted by high and low, as if he were the lord of 
the city or the king of the land. With several of the 
citizens whom he met he cordially shook hands, and 
exchanged a few friendly words. There was nothing 
like condescension in his manner, or like the conscious- 
ness of greatness. Frankness, sincerity, and genuine 
affability seemed to mark his whole bearing in meeting 
and conversing with the citizens and burghers of his 
" own romantic town." Scott had pride enough of a sort. 
He had some pride of birth, and not a little of the 
pride of genius ; but he knew well what was due to his 
fellows of every kind. With honest worth and manly 
independence in the humblest ranks of life he keenly 
sympathised. And then he had a full share of that 
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delightful Scotch kindliness which an Englishman or 
foreigner finds it difficult to describe or understand. 
While perfectly at home in the society of dukes, earls, 
and belted knights, he never enjoyed himself more than 
when he had to a quiet dinner at Abbotsford " Willie 
Laidlaw" and a few of his plain country neighbours, 
such as lairds, tenants, and men of no high degree. He 
was much too great a man to have have his head 
turned by popular applause or aristocratic adulation ; 
but he always specially delighted in the company of the 
worthy friends of his youth, and the honest country 
neighbours of his riper years. 

With all the enthusiasm of a lad of sixteen who had 
got his first sight, as it proved his last, of one of the 
foremost men in the world, I followed Sir Walter down 
the famous Edinburgh street almost to its junction 
with that continuation of it which is known as the 
Canongate. Before reaching the house of John Knox, 
then as now one of the most venerable sights in the 
Scottish capital, the great man entered one of the 
narrow, dark, and descending wynds or closes that, 
leading off the High Street on either side at regular 
intervals, give it a herring-bone appearance on the map. 
He immediately vanished out of sight, and I refrained 
from following him farther, lest I should seem to be 
intrusive. I wondered, however, what took the 
"Author of Waverley" into such an ancient, dingy, 
and rather low part of the town. Could he be bent 
on some antiquarian researches, like those so well 
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prosecuted by Robert Chambers ? Could he have gone 
to call on some old town character — some real original, 
or some humble literary friend ? While I was putting 
such questions to myself, I accosted a man that was 
loitering about the mouth of the wynd, and asked him 
if he could tell me the name of that lame old gentleman 
who had just passed him. "Dinna ye ken him? 19 
responded the man. "That's the great Sir Walter 
Scott." " But what," said I, " takes him down such a 
wynd as this?" "He's just away doon," rejoined my 
friend, "to Ballantyne's wark, where his buiks are 
prentit." I may here mention that wark is a Scotch 
word for a workshop, office, or factory where any manu- 
facture is carried on, and a number of workmen are 
employed. When I heard of Ballantyne's printing-office, 
I recollected that the first cheap and popular edition of 
Sir Walter's poems and novels had recently been pro- 
jected, and had already met with great success. The 
sale was rising to a still higher figure as one monthly 
volume after another appeared. The gifted author looked 
to this magnum opus, as he called this edition, for the 
means of lessening, or altogether removing, the enormous 
load of debt for which he had become liable. It greatly 
occupied his thoughts and time during the later years of 
his life, and when I saw him he wended his way from 
his clerk's seat in the Parliament House to the dingy 
printing-office, where proof sheets awaited him, and 
annotations had to be revised or supplied. I thus 
beheld the great author at an interesting period of his 
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life, and each terminus of the short journey I saw him 
perform suggested much of his memorable career. The 
Parliament House and Ballantyne's printing-office, with 
the Edinburgh High Street between, might of them- 
selves symbolise no small portion of the life of Scott. 

In July 1831 Sir Walter ceased to be Clerk of 
Session, and retired, as far as such a man could, into 
private life. By that time his health had been sadly 
broken by his misfortunes* and his herculean efforts to 
retrieve them. Having consented soon after to leave 
his native land for a tour or residence in the south of 
Europe, he visited before his departure many of the 
cherished scenes of his early youth on Tweedside, and 
in various parts of Eoxburghshire. Among other dear 
and familiar spots that he sought out for the last time 
was the farm of Sandyknowe, a few miles from Kelso, 
in which is the old tower of Smailholm, which he has 
celebrated in one of his ballads. To Sandyknowe he 
had been sent when a feeble child ; and there, lying on 
the green hillside and looking on the glorious border- 
land stretching all around him, he had first felt that 
glow of poetry and romance which was to work such 
wonders in after days. He was accompanied to this 
scene of his infancy by Turner, the great painter, his 
son-in-law Lockhart, and his old friend Skene. He 
greatly enjoyed the fresh view of scenes that had 
always been imprinted on his heart ; but at times the 
flood of feeling overcame him, and tears ran down his 
cheeks. Not long after, I visited Sandyknowe, in the 
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course of a ramble through Eoxburghshire, and was 
told by Mrs. Stewart, wife of the tenant, how deeply 
Sir Walter had been moved in her house, as he spoke 
to her of old times and long-departed friends of his 
infancy and youth. Many striking expressions of the 
great minstrel this worthy woman repeated to me ; but 
though I wrote them down at the time, I have not been 
able to recover them or recall them to mind. My 
impression was that Sir Walter had quite broken down, 
and that the remembrances of his youthful days again 
and again overpowered him with a flood of feeling. 

A twelvemonth after, almost to a day, this great man 
expired at Abbotsford, within sound of the clear waters 
of his much-loved Tweed. His visit to the Mediter- 
ranean and Italy had failed to re-establish his shattered 
health, and having had another ominous attack of 
illness when abroad, he had hastened home to die. 
Midway between Sandyknowe and Abbotsford, the 
scene of his romantic infancy and the home of his 
glorious manhood, stands the venerable abbey of 
Dryburgh, a noble ruin that contains not a little of the 
dust of his ancestors ; and within its hallowed precincts, 
on the 26th September 1832, were deposited his 
mortal remains. Year after year, at Dryburgh, pilgrims 
from all lands contemplate with increasing reverence 
the grave of the man who has not only shed the glory 
of his genius over his native land, but has delighted 
the civilised world with his marvellous and almost 
unmatched creations. 
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The Family of Burns. 

I spent the summer of 1833 in the fine old town of 
Dumfries, and lodged in the house immediately adjoining 
that in which Kobert Burns lived for several years, and 
in which he drew his last breath. His widow, the 
immortalised Jean Armour, was still alive, and occupied 
the same dwelling. For thirty-seven years she had 
quietly and unostentatiously pursued the even tenor of 
her way, without once changing her abode or any habit 
of her life. She appeared to be a woman of a subdued 
spirit, and of very unassuming manners. She saw 
little company, and never aimed at mingling in 
"society." I cannot say that I ever made her ac- 
quaintance, though she was to me an object of great 
interest. For several months I saw her almost daily 
standing at her door, or sitting at an open window, 
knitting a stocking or doing some similar piece of 
simple work. She appeared to me very like the widow 
of a humble Scottish farmer, both in her dress ajid her 
personal appearance. Her dress was plain, but neat 
and respectable, and she wore that old-fashioned Scotch 
female cap, or head-dress, called a mutch, the equivalent 
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of the German mutze. Bound this was tied the usual 
appendage worn by widows and elderly women, a broad 
black ribbon. Mrs. Burns had doubtless in her younger 
days many real attractions, and in the eyes of her 
husband she was beautiful; but when I saw her she 
could not be said to possess any remains of beauty. 
Her face was evidently more of a square than an oval 
shape, and her features were of a somewhat hard char- 
acter; yet there was something in her figure and 
expression that seemed to tell that she had a history, 
and that her lot had not been that of an ordinary 
woman of her class. It did not require any uncommon 
stretch of imagination to figure her as she charmed, 
fifty years before, the youthful and impassioned Eobert 
Burns, who saw in her all that his heart and fancy 
prized, and who made her the subject of " a* the airts 
the wind can blaw," one of the purest and tenderest of 
all love songs. 

In the course of the same summer her eldest son 
Eobert retired from the Stamp Office, London, where 
he had held a situation for nearly thirty years. Of the 
three sons of Burns who survived him, Eobert most 
resembled his father in form and features, as well as 
in many mental characteristics. He was a man of 
varied accomplishments, and possessed excellent con- 
versational powers. He had a good knowledge of 
music, and a turn for poetry. He was also a fair 
mathematician and classical scholar. I spent not a 
few hours in his company, and was struck with his 
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great knowledge of London and London life. From 
him I derived my first correct information regarding 
the great metropolis and its multitudinous inhabitants. 
I admired his vast and varied knowledge, derived so 
largely from his own observation and experience ; and 
I feel bound to say that, though he was not a man fitted 
to take any high social position, and never held a place 
in public esteem like that attained by his two younger 
brothers, he always spoke like one who knew and 
valued the proprieties of life. He was indeed a kindly, 
well-informed, and social man, who had a real love of 
learning, and was no stranger to its higher delights. I 
afterwards heard that the people who most courted his 
company were certainly not of the better sort, and that 
his social disposition exposed him occasionally to too 
strong temptations. Yet, honoured and esteemed by 
many as the eldest son of Burns, he died at Dumfries 
in 1857, and was buried in the splendid mausoleum that 
covers his father's dust. 

The year after my summer residence in Dumfries 
Mrs. Burns departed this life, having survived her 
husband thirty-eight years. " She had been," says Mr. 
M'Dowall, the ingenious author of Burns in Dumfries- 
shire, " an object of universal respect, on account of her 
many virtues and the interest which attached to her as 
the 'Bonnie Jean* of her husband's verse, and the 
uncomplaining, fond, and faithful companion of his 
wedded life." A great company of mourners surrounded 
her remains as they were deposited in her husband's 
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grave. During her long widowhood she had been 
enabled to live in simple comfort, beyond the fear of 
want. The fund raised by Dr. Cume's Life of the poet 
and edition of his works, joined to subscriptions from 
various quarters, had given her the means of respectably 
supporting and educating her young family. Her eldest 
son got a clerkship in the Stamp Office, and the two 
younger Indian cadetships. But as in time her own 
resources began to fail, Lord Panmure, father of the 
late Earl of Dalhousie, having vainly solicited a 
pension for her from the British Government, settled 
upon her an annuity of £50 out of his own pocket. 
This income, so generously given, she was enabled to 
surrender, when her son James Glencairn Burns, having 
received a good appointment in the Indian Commissariat, 
had it in his power to make a suitable provision for his 
mother. 

Having mentioned the name of this excellent son of 
Burns, I take the opportunity of saying that I had the 
pleasure of meeting him one evening when he was home 
on furlough, a few years before his mother's death. He 
was paying a visit at the time to Miss Dickson, an 
excellent and benevolent old lady who resided in 
Clarencefield Cottage, a pretty residence in the parish 
of Euthwell, which lies on the shore of the Solway, 
about ten miles south-west of the town of Dumfries. 
This parish must ever be associated with the name of 
Dr. Henry Duncan, the philanthropic originator of 
savings banks, and a man of very varied accomplish- 
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merits. It also contains the hamlet and mineral well of 
Brow, where Burns spent some of the last weary days 
of his life. Miss Dickson was the aunt of the sainted 
Eobert M'Cheyne, whom I often met under her hos- 
pitable roof. Her visitor, Captain Burns, struck me as 
a plain, unaffected man, of no distinguished appearance, 
yet with the breeding and spirit of a gentleman. He 
was well informed, frank, and affable, with more sense 
than sentiment ; and he sang during the evening, in a 
simple, artless manner, some of his father's songs. I 
felt it a privilege, not to be forgotten, to hear Burns's 
songs warbled by his own son. I must not forget to 
add that this aunt of Eobert M'Cheyne was a lady of no 
common character, and had a remarkable history. I am 
not going to place on record any part of the romance 
of her life; but I shall put down the substance of what 
she told me the last time I saw her, about one of her 
youthful companions. That companion was "Willie 
Kilpatrick," as she called him, the son of a proprietor 
in the neighbouring parish of Caerlaverock. He had been 
her playmate and schoolfellow in her early days, for 
they were "neighbour lairds' children." Willie Kil- 
patrick went to push his fortune in London, where he 
became a merchant. He afterwards proceeded to Spain, 
and settled at Malaga. There he married a lady of a 
grand Spanish family, and one of his daughters was the 
mother of Eug6nie, Empress of the French. " Little did 
I think," exclaimed the old Scotch lady, "that my 
companion in youth, Willie Kilpatrick, whom I met in 
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London so late as 1812, was to have a granddaughter 
that should be an Empress." 

But as strange things have often happened in this 
world ; and some may think strange enough this narra- 
tive thread that connects together Burns' "Bonnie Jean," 
Robert M'Cheyne, and Eugenie, Empress of the French. 
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Dr. John Leyden. 

John Leyden was born on the 8th September 1775, 
at the village of Denholm, in the parish of Cavers, 
Koxburghshire. Cavers lies some miles to the east of 
the flourishing Border town of Hawick, and on the 
southern bank of the Eiver Teviot. It has more than 
one claim to a place in literary history. Mr. Douglas, 
a representative of an ancient family and a leading 
proprietor in the parish, published about half a century 
ago various religious works of a philosophical cast, and 
remarkable for the vigour of their style. It was also 
in Cavers that Thomas Chalmers, who was a friend of 
Leyden, commenced his career as a preacher in the 
capacity of assistant to Mr. Elliot, the aged parish 
minister. Born upon the banks of a classic Scottish 
river, and surrounded from infancy with exquisite and 
inspiring scenery, John Leyden grew up passionately 
fond of his native vale, and lived to commemorate its 
beauties in glowing lines which Scotland at least " will 
not willingly let die." Versed in ballad lore from his 
youth upwards, how often must he have hummed over 
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those lines of " Chevy Chase," which Addison so much 

admired, 

" All pleasant men of Teviotdale, 
Fast by the river Tweed." 

Leyden's father was sprung of a line of humble 
Border farmers, but he never aspired to anything higher 
than the position of a shepherd or farm-steward. He 
and his wife were excellent specimens of that intelligent 
Scottish peasantry which has given to the world so 
many men of worth and genius. John was the eldest 
of their family, which consisted of three sons and two 
daughters. Owing chiefly to the distance of his father's 
house from the parish school, he was not entered as a 
scholar till he was nine years of age. But he received 
the earlier part of his education from his grandmother, 
an excellent old woman, who took upon herself the 
task, and deserved the honour of giving such a pupil 
his first lessons. 

Young Leyden, when once taught to read, was almost 
consumed with a passion for reading. Like most youths 
in his station and of his spirit, he soon exhausted the 
store of books immediately within his reach, and 
begged or borrowed from his neighbours everything 
in the shape of a volume which they could give or 
lend him to gratify his literary appetite. The lives of 
Wallace and Bruce and other patriots of Scottish his- 
tory he eagerly devoured, and he soon found the means 
of perusing the poems of Mr. David Lindsay, Paradise 
Lost, Chapman's Translation of Homer, and the Arabian 
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Night*' Entertainments. Sir Walter Scott, who contri- 
buted to the Edinburgh Annual Register for 1811 an 
exquisite biographical sketch of his much-loved early 
friend, tells an amusing story about the way in which 
Leyden got possession of the last-named work. The 
youth, whose imagination had been fired by the 
account a friend had given him of the Arabian Nights, 
accidentally heard that a blacksmith's apprentice who 
lived at some distance had a volume of the book. He 
therefore immediately set off next morning, through the 
snow, then lying on the ground, for the dwelling of the 
possessor of such a treasure. He did not expect to get 
the book either as a loan or as a gift, but hoped that he 
might be allowed to read it in the presence of its 
owner. Yet he so laid siege to the young blacksmith, 
so plied him the whole day with looks and words of 
earnest importunity, that he was enabled to return 
home at night in triumphant possession of the coveted 
volume, though exhausted with fatigue, and ready to 
drop down with hunger. Such was the exploit of a 
boy of eleven in his irresistible pursuit of knowledge. 

Leyden, after attending the parish school three years, 
and acquiring there a little knowledge of Latin, joined 
a small class taught by Mr. Duncan, a Cameronian min- 
ister at Denholm, and was thus prepared for the univer- 
sity. His father, at this time living at a place three 
miles distant from Denholm, proposed buying a donkey 
for the use of the young scholar, but at first that scholar 
objected to such a mode of conveyance on account of the 
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dreaded ridicule of his companions. On discovering, 
however, that the owner of the despised but useful 
animal possessed a large book in a learned language 
which he was willing to throw into the bargain, young 
Leyden's scruples vanished, and he joyfully accepted 
the aid of the donkey for the sake of the treasure which 
accompanied it, and which proved to be a huge and 
now-forgotten volume, Calepin's Dictionary in Eight 
Languages. 

At the age of fifteen Leyden made his way to the 
University of Edinburgh, and soon distinguished himself. 
In the Greek class, Professor Dalzell, ever ready to 
encourage real talent, paid marked attention to the 
ungainly Teviotdale youth. He soon became intimately 
acquainted with the works of Homer, Sophocles, 
Demosthenes, and similar classic authors. But he also 
studied Latin so successfully that when, at a later period 
of his life, he was introduced to Dr. Parr, he, to use his 
own phrase, "passed muster pretty well" with that 
eminent scholar. He attended the ordinary classes 
necessary to the study of theology, and also not a few 
of the medical classes, opened to him through the 
wonted liberality of the professors. But there was 
scarcely a branch of learning taught at the university 
to which he did not devote a portion of his time, such 
was his thirst for all kinds of knowledge. In addition 
to Greek and Latin, he mastered French, Spanish, 
Italian, and German; he became familiar with the 
ancient Icelandic, and, lastly, he studied with success 
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Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian. Having a wonderful 
memory, linguistic studies, hard or repulsive to other 
men, were to him little more than a recreation and a 
delight. 

During his long college vacations Leyden spent most 
of his time in his native parish of Cavers, where, for 
want of a proper study, he often sought refuge for 
himself and his books in a wild wooded dean near the 
village of Denholm, or took up his abode during the 
week in the solitary old church, which was only 
occupied by the parishioners on Sundays, and had the 
reputation of being haunted. In order to avoid 
disturbance, he rather kept up the evil name of the 
sacred building and its precincts among the neighbour- 
ing rustics. The chemical apparatus and specimens of 
natural history connected with his medical studies, 
which occasionally met the eyes of the more curious 
villagers, served to augment his repute as a student of 
arts that were "no canny." At this period also he 
obtained access to the fine old library of the laird, Mr. 
Douglas of Cavers, and revelled among the chronicles 
and tales of chivalry, by which his taste for history, 
antiquities, and ballad poetry, afterwards so conspicuous, 
was signally fostered. 

At college he became acquainted with a number of 
men who were already distinguished in letters, or rapidly 
rising into eminence. Among these must first be 
mentioned Thomas Campbell, the author of the Pleasures 
of Hope, and Alexander Murray, who became one of the 
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first orientalists of the age, a man who, like Leyden 
himself, had risen from obscurity in spite of all ob- 
stacles, and was distinguished by a perfect passion for 
languages. He also numbered among his valued friends 
Dr. Thomas Brown, the renowned metaphysician ; Kob- 
ert Lundie, afterwards the accomplished minister of 
Kelso; and Henry Duncan, who, when minister of 
Euthwell, Dumfriesshire, became the originator of sav- 
ings banks, and gained distinction in various fields of 
authorship. 

In 1796 Leyden was appointed tutor to the two sons 
of Mr. Campbell of Fairfield — an excellent gentleman, 
who treated him with unvarying respect, and favoured 
in many ways his literary studies. He went with his 
pupils one winter to St Andrews, and greatly enjoyed 
the facilities for study afforded him by its ancient uni- 
versity. Happening at that time to turn his attention 
to the condition of Africa, that had been brought pro- 
minently into notice by the travels of Mungo Park, he 
became quite absorbed in the study of the wants and 
woes of the comparatively unknown, untrodden conti- 
nent, and at length gave to the public, as the fruit of 
his researches, a small volume, full of matter, and writ- 
ten in a lively style, entitled, An Historical and Philo- 
sophical Sketch of the Discoveries and Settlements of the 
Europeans in Northern and Western Africa at the close 
of the Eighteenth Cerdury. 

Both before and after this period of his life, Leyden 
gave vent to his versatile literary activity in the corn- 
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position of all sorts of poems, essays, and tales, usually 
dashed off at a heat, and consequently of very various 
degrees of merit Many of these effusions, signed J. L., 
appeared in the Edinburgh Magazine, then under the 
management of Dr. Robert Anderson, whose edition of 
the British Poets is well known, and to whom Camp- 
bell, grateful for kindness received, dedicated his Plea- 
sures of Hope. In the shop of Constable, an intelligent 
young bookseller just beginning his splendid career, 
Leyden made the acquaintance of Mr. Richard Heber, 
the celebrated book-collector, and soon the acquaintance 
ripened into ardent friendship. Through Mr. Heber 
he was introduced to Henry Mackenzie, author of the 
Man of Feeling, to Lord Woodhouselee the historian, 
and to the Rev. Sidney Smith, who became so famous 
as an Edinburgh reviewer. But the most important 
literary man he became acquainted with at this time 
by means of his English friend was Walter Scott, who 
had already commenced his career as an author, and 
was collecting the materials for his Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border. In the family of this eminent person- 
age he always met with a cordial reception. Describing 
him at this period, Scott refers to the oddities and 
eccentricities of his gifted friend, but pays the high- 
est tribute to his moral qualities. "To gratify," he 
says, "the slightest wish of a friend, Leyden would 
engage at once in the most toilsome and difficult re- 
searches. His temper was in reality as gentle as it was 
generous. No one felt more deeply for the distress of 
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those he loved. No one exhibited more disinterested 
pleasure in their success. In dispute he never lost 
temper, and if he despised the outworks of ceremony- 
he never trespassed on the essentials of good-breeding." 
It must also be mentioned to Leyden's honour that, in 
a "hard-drinking" age, he observed the strictest rules 
of temperance, and that, though his income was neces- 
sarily narrow, he maintained his valued independence 
by always keeping out of debt. He knew the necessity 
of temperance to the severe studies in which he was 
constantly engaged; and he never forgot the sound 
moral and religious principles in which he had been 
educated. 

Having from the first studied for the ministry of the 
Church of Scotland, John Leyden was licensed to preach 
the Gospel in 1800, and thus became what in Scotland 
is called a "probationer." He preached in several 
churches in Edinburgh and its neighbourhood; but 
though his sermons were vigorous in style, and delivered 
with much energy, they were lacking in the leading 
elements of popularity. It was consequently not long 
before he discovered that the Christian ministry, after 
all, was not his vocation, and that his life might be 
usefully spent in the exercise of another profession, if 
not also in a distant land. But in the meantime he 
accompanied two distinguished young foreigners on an 
extensive tour through the wild West Highlands and 
the adjoining Hebrides, regions that strongly -excited 
his imagination, and rewarded his research with much 
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interesting antiquarian lore. He kept a journal of his 
adventurous peregrinations, and wrote some striking 
poems on Highland traditions. One of them, "The 
Mermaid," published in the third volume of the Border 
Minstrelsy, is a very beautiful production. It is highly- 
lauded by Scott for its " power of harmonious numbers." 
There were other literary fruits of this Highland 
expedition which we cannot here stop to describe. 

In 1801 he contributed to Matthew Lewis's Tales of 
Wonder the remarkable " Ballad of the Elf -king ;" and in 
the following year he heartily undertook the congenial 
task of assisting his friend Scott to collect materials for 
the Minstrelsy. Along with the illustrious editor of 
that famous publication he traversed the wilds of 
Selkirkshire, Liddesdale, and other romantic Border 
regions, in search of ballads, traditions, tales, and other 
kinds of legendary lore, which were destined, when 
published, to give a new colour and tone to British 
poetry. Scott tells the following excellent story in 
illustration of Leyden's enthusiastic devotedness to this 
literary work, and the uproariousness of manner in 
which he frequently indulged : — " An interesting frag- 
ment of an ancient historical ballad had been obtained, 
but the remainder, to the great disturbance of the editor 
aild his coadjutor, was not to be recovered. Two days 
afterwards, while the editor was sitting with some 
company after dinner, a sound was heard at a distance 
like that of the whistling of a tempest through the torn 
rigging of the vessel which scuds before it. The sounds 
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increased as they approached more near, and Leyden 
burst into the room, chanting the desiderated ballad 
with the most enthusiastic gesture and all the energy 
of what he used to call ' the saw-tones ' of his voice. It 
turned out that he had walked between forty and fifty 
miles and back again for the sole purpose of visiting an 
old person who possessed this precious remnant of 
antiquity." 

The original contributions of Leyden to the Border 
Minstrelsy were important and valuable, as Scott has 
freely acknowledged. Besides the "Ballad of the 
Mermaid," the equally spirited effusions, entitled, " Lord 
Soulis" and the " Cout of Keeldar," were from his pen ; 
while most of the materials of the " Dissertation on Fairy 
Superstition," showing much rare reading and research, 
were contributed by him. About this period, also, he 
published a new edition of a very interesting old tract, 
written by an unknown author about the year 1548, 
called " The Complaynt of Scotland." In a preliminary 
dissertation and numerous notes he displayed a 
prodigious amount of antiquarian learning, which Scott 
himself confessed "had never been equalled in that 
department." The new series of the Edinburgh Maga- 
zine, published by Constable, was also at this period for 
some months under his management, and conducted 
with characteristic vigour. 

When Thomas Campbell came to Edinburgh, about 
the beginning of this century, to complete and publish 
his famous poem, Leyden and he got acquainted, and 
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for a time were good enough friends. But before long 
the rough Borderer and the rather finical bard of 
"Hope" had a quarrel, and ceased to meet each other. 
Scott, who had originally been introduced to Campbell 
by Leyden, tells an amusing story about the estrange- 
ment and presumed reconciliation of these two poetical 
friends. " While the quarrel lasted, I repeated ' Hohen- 
linden,' to Leyden," says Scott. "' Tell the fellow,' Ley- 
den said, ' that I hate him ; but he has written the finest 
verses that have been published these fifty years.' I 
did mine errand as faithful as one of Isomer's messen- 
gers, and had for answer, 'Tell Leyden that I detest 
him ; but I know the value of his critical approbation.' 
The feud was therefore in the way of being made up." 

Leyden having practically given up the hope of get- 
ting a presentation to a church in Scotland within a 
reasonable time, and his thoughts being now steadily 
turned towards the East as the proper scene of his life- 
work, application was made on his behalf to Mr. William 
Dundas, a member of the Board of Control, for an Indian 
appointment. The only post that could be offered at 
the time was a surgeon's assistantship, which, of course, 
could only be filled by a person duly qualified, and who 
could pass an examination before the medical board at 
the India House. Leyden, nothing daunted by such 
an announcement, immediately applied himself with 
enormous energy to the study of medicine, which 
however, was not altogether new to him, and within a 
year obtained the diploma of surgeon, with credit, after 
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a severe examination. The degree of M.D., for want of 
time, he was obliged to obtain at another university 
not so stringent in its rules as that of Edinburgh. But 
while Leyden could only go out to India in the capacity 
of a surgeon, it was understood by his friends and patrons 
at the time that he was mainly to be employed in civil 
or literary work suited to his peculiar attainments. 

In April 1803, Dr. Leyden, having some time before 
bid a tender farewell to his parents, sailed from Ports- 
mouth for the East, full of ardent hope, and carrying 
with him the warmest good wishes of numerous dis- 
tinguished friends. "Thus set forth on his voyage," 
beautifully remarks Scott, "perhaps the first British 
traveller that ever sought India moved neither by the 
love of wealth nor of power, and who, despising alike 
the luxuries commanded by the one, and the pomp 
attached to the other, was guided solely by the wish of 
extending our knowledge of Oriental literature, and 
distinguishing himself as its most successful cultivator." 
But before he left the shores of England his principal 
poem, " Scenes of Infancy," had made its appearance, and 
greatly increased his reputation. It is a composition 
abounding in noble thoughts and tender feelings, beau- 
tifully expressed, and full of admirable descriptions of 
the fine Border scenery familiar to the author from his 
youth. It well entitles Leyden to be ranked among 
the poets of his native land. 

We cannot undertake to give a full account of 
Leyden's occupations and adventures in India, but must 
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briefly sum up the remaining events of his life. Land- 
ing at Madras, he immediately entered on the duties of 
his new profession in various parts of the presidency ; 
but his health giving way, he sailed for Prince of 
Wales' Island, where he arrived towards the, end of 
1805. There his energies were recruited, and he wrote 
to his friends in Scotland with his accustomed spirit. 
In a long letter addressed to his friend Mr. James 
Ballantyne, he gave an account of his successful study 
of the chief languages of Southern India, of the ancient 
inscriptions he had succeeded in deciphering, and of 
various antiquarian researches he had prosecuted with 
success. Nothing could exceed the enthusiastic devotion 
to Oriental studies which he cherished wherever he 
went, and delighted to express to his literary friends. 
Before he left Penang he visited a part of the coast 
of Sumatra and of the Malayan peninsula, where he 
amassed much valuable information concerning the 
origin, language, and literature of the Indo-Chinese 
tribes, which he communicated in the form of a regular 
dissertation to the Calcutta Asiatic Society. 

Leyden was after this appointed a Professor in the 
Bengal College, and subsequently a judge of the 
Purgunnahs of Calcutta. Though now in the receipt 
of a considerable income, he continued to live tempe- 
rately and unostentatiously; but he always erred in 
excessive application to study. Even when suffering 
from dangerous disease, he often gave many hours of 
the day to literary toil. On being sternly remonstrated 
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with by his friends and medical advisers, all that he 
could say was that he could not be idle. His lamp of 
life burned with peculiar intensity, and he seemed 
willing that its flame should be prematurely quenched 
rather than diminished in its brilliancy. It is to be 
regretted that the light of a higher and calmer life did 
not more steadily irradiate his works. 

In 1811 Dr. Leyden accompanied the Governor- 
General, Lord Minto, on the expedition to Java, and 
signalised himself by being among the first to jump 
into the surf and land on the island. He next showed 
a characteristic alacrity in examining a library in the 
town of Batavia, when it fell into the hands of the 
British. But the straining ardour of his researches in 
an ill-ventilated room, combined with the malaria of 
the region, brought on a fever which, in the course 
of three days, terminated his mortal career. Thus 
suddenly was extinguished the light of a brilliant 
genius. Far from his native Teviotdale, to which his 
" heart, untravelled," always fondly turned during all 
his wanderings, but still amidst scenes which he 
delighted to explore for no unworthy ends, John Ley- 
den expired while his powers were yet vigorous and his 
hopes ardent. Lord Minto, surrounded with a multi- 
tude of true British mourners, paid every respect to his 
remains as they were deposited in the grave of Batavia. 
But though his name has always been mentioned with 
peculiar vividness of feeling by thousands of his coun- 
trymen, it was not till 1861 that a suitable monument 
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to his memory was erected by public subscription in his 
native village of Denholm. The first inscription on the 
monument runs thus : — " To the memory of the Poet and 
Oriental Scholar whose genius, learning, and manly 
virtues were an honour to his country, and shed a 
lustre on his native Teviotdale." Then follows a beau- 
tiful passage from the "Scenes of Infancy," and the 
following touching lines of Scott : — 

" His bright and brief career is o'er, 
And mute his tuneful strains ; 
Quenched is his lamp of varied lore, 
That loved the light of song to pour ; 
A distant and a deadly shore 
Has Leyden's cold remains." 

The Poetical Works of Zeyden, in one volume, were 
published in 1819, with a Memoir written by the Eev. 
James Morton. It must also be mentioned that an 
interesting posthumous work of Leyden, entitled, 
Memoir of the Emperor Briber, a mighty but almost for- 
gotten Indian hero, was published in Edinburgh in 
1826. 
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Authorship of " The Ninety and Nine." 

Everything connected with the origin of that remark- 
able hymn, "The Ninety and Nine," cannot fail to 
interest all who rejoice in its great popularity and 
usefulness. 

I remember well four Misses Clephane, sisters, who 
lived upwards of thirty years ago in the beautiful 
village of Ormiston, East Lothian. That village is 
celebrated in the early history of John Ejiox. Near it 
the martyr Eeformer, George Wishart, was appre- 
hended when attended by Knox, then a young man, 
who was with difficulty restrained from accompanying 
his master and sharing his fate. Ormiston also was 
the native seat of the distinguished Scottish family of 
the Cockburns, who first won eminence as agricultural 
improvers, but have subsequently in many fields 
achieved the highest honour. The former Lord Chief 
Justice of England was descended from an ancient 
Berwickshire family, said to have been an offshoot from 
the Cockburns of Ormiston. 

The Misses Clephane were the daughters of a 
Scottish advocate, who was, during a considerable 
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period, Sheriff of the important county of Fife. De- 
prived of both their parents, they lived together in 
their village retirement, having ample time for active 
benevolence and literary recreation. Of the sisters, 
Elizabeth, the third I believe in point of age, had from 
early life a decided literary turn, and occasionally gave 
utterance to her thoughts both in prose and in verse. 
Accordingly when her cousin, Miss M. Horsburgh, 
became the editor of a little periodical, the Children's 
Hour, published in Edinburgh, she regularly contributed 
to its pages. On one occasion, when calling on her 
cousin in Edinburgh, she was reminded that she had 
sent nothing for the next number of the Children's 
Hour, and, after some solicitation, she consented to try 
her hand at a poetical contribution. Eemarking that 
she had often thought of writing something on the 
Parable of the Lost Sheep, she retired to a corner of the 
room and sat down to the labour of composition. In a 
very short time she handed to her cousin the hymn 
now known over the whole world as " The Ninety and 
Nine." In such circumstances, and with such rapidity, 
was penned a touching religious lyric, which will live 
for ever, and keep the name of its author in honoured 
remembrance. 

The hymn first appeared in the Children's Hour, 
where doubtless it was admired by many readers ; but 
it does not seem to have attracted at the time general 
attention. Various stories are told of the way in which 
it fell under the eye of Mr. Sankey. It is generally 
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reported and believed that he first saw it in a news- 
paper, or old periodical, perhaps the original number of 
the Children's Hour, as he was travelling by railway in 
the north of Scotland. The practised eye of the 
American Evangelist soon discerned its great merit, 
and its special fitness for evangelistic use. To him 
belongs the credit of introducing it to the notice of the 
religious world, and of singing it with immense effect at 
numerous Eevival Meetings. It has been singularly 
blessed by the Spirit of God as an instrument in 
awakening spiritual concern, and melting the hearts of 
many who, like the lost sheep, had wandered far from 
" the tender Shepherd's care." 

Some years ago Miss Elizabeth C. Clephane was 
called away from the wilderness, where she had been 
such a sweet singer, 

" To pasture high in bliss upon the hills of God." 
She died without ever having dreamed of the immor- 
tality her wonderful hymn would confer on her humble 
name, but she has now an assured place among the 
hymn- writers of this century. One of the first places 
where Mr. Sankey sang "The Ninety and Nine" was 
Melrose, where two of Miss E. Clephane's surviving 
sisters then resided ; and there they had an opportunity 
of hearing for the first time, wedded to popular music, 
a hymn which was to them associated with sad thoughts 
as well as high religious feelings. 
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An Afternoon on the Kirtle. 

To the lover of Nature few scenes are more delightful 
than a winding, wooded vale, traversed by its own 
clear and shining stream which is too large to be called 
a brook or burn, yet not large enough to receive the 
name of river. Such a stream is called in Scotland 
and some parts of England a water, and is generally 
not to be crossed without the aid of a bridge or boat, 
though never deep enough for regular navigation. In 
the Scottish Lowlands there are many of these waters 
running through lovely dales or glens, surrounded with 
sylvan beauty, and renowned in song. Most of them 
are tributaries of rivers, but some fall directly into 
the sea. 

I am going to describe a visit I once paid to the 
Kirtle, a water in Dumfriesshire, that, after beautifying 
its own sweet dale, falls into the Solway between the 
mouths of the Sark and the Annan. It is a pure and 
pleasant stream, and runs through scenery of a roman- 
tic character. How it got its fine name, that rhymes 
so conveniently to myrtle, I have not been able to 
discover. But for scenery, associations, and romance, 
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it is a rival to Yarrow itself. It may want, at least in 
its lower course, the "pastoral melancholy" of the 
famous stream that Wordsworth has helped so much to 
immortalise ; but it has a mingled wildness and beauty, 
with a character of seclusion exquisitely fitted to evoke 
the spirit of poetry and song. 

Spring was bursting into early summer when I went 
by railway from Annan to Kirtlebridge, where I found 
myself on the edge of some of the finest scenes on the, 
Kirtle. The railway by which I travelled, the Solway 
Junction, is one of the most wonderful in the kingdom. 
Its bridge, nearly two miles in length, across the 
Solway Frith, so famed for its shifting sands and rapid 
tides, is an astonishing piece of engineering. But 
leaving this mechanical wonder behind me, I went 
northwards to the region of my afternoon's excursion. 
On reaching the station of Kirtlebridge, since so noted 
as the scene of a terrible railway accident, I made for 
the banks of the lovely water which I had not seen for 
forty years. When an enthusiastic youth, I had spent 
a day on the Kirtle, but its image had become dim in 
my memory, and I longed to have it revived. A 
second visit to an admired scene often dispels cherished 
illusions, and substitutes prose for poetry. But this 
new sight of the Kirtle only deepened the lively 
impressions of a former time. The steep and wildly- 
wooded banks of the stream were in the full flush 
of spring. The primroses, violets, and many other 
"wildings of nature," revealed their beauties in the 
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grassy tufts under the hedges, or by the river's brim. 
The beeches, larches, and other trees, were bursting 
into leaf, and conspicuous on both sides of the stream 
were many gean, or wild cherry-trees, all covered with 
white blossom, reminding one of the gorgeous almond- 
trees of southern lands when in all the glory of their 
spring flourish. The sweet songs of numberless birds 
mingled with the murmuring of the river, and added to 
the ravishment of the wonderfully sweet and beautiful 
scene. 

About a mile and a half from the station, on the 
south bank of the Kirtle, stands Bonshaw Tower, 
renowned in Border history as the seat of the chief of 
the Irvings. The situation is very happily chosen, 
being bounded on one side by the steep bank of the 
river, and on another by a deep ravine formed by a 
tributary brook. The goodly tower, so well placed 
both for beauty and defence, is little wasted by the 
hand of time, and is one of the best preserved I have 
seen on all the Scottish border. The four strong and 
compact walls, the handsome battlements, the crow- 
stepped gables on the roof, and other simple architec- 
tural adornments, are remarkably entire, while some 
weeds and wild flowers that find a home in the ancient 
building add to the beauty of its aspect like a few 
simple jewels on the brow of age. A plain modern 
house, built during the last century, when all architec- 
tural feeling seemed dead both in England and Scot- 
land, stands quite close to this fine old tower, and 
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speaks at least of the security of our later times. The 
laird of Bonshaw, then a young man, was living in 
London, and the family mansion was let to strangers. 
The Irvings are said to be of French origin, and it is 
certain that the family was settled in Annandale before 
the time of Eobert Bruce. In the days of that king, a 
branch was planted at Drum, in Aberdeenshire, which 
flourishes at this day, and according to some is the 
chief family tree. During the period of the persecu- 
tion of the Scottish Covenanters, that is, between 1660 
and 1688, the laird of Bonshaw was on the Eoyalist 
side, and as an officer in the army distinguished himself 
by his odious activity. At the head of a party of 
dragoons he apprehended, in 1680, the famous Cove- 
nanter, Donald Cargill, who was immediately tried and 
executed for the part he had taken against the govern- 
ment that had so long attempted to crush the religious 
liberties of Scotland. But while the memories of the 
great persecution are fresh and strong among the Scot- 
tish people at this day, all is quiet and still round the 
tower of Bonshaw; for there, as over all Scotland, 
reigns that religious liberty which the mistaken per- 
secutors of other days only disturbed by their unholy 
violence. 

Farther down the Kirtle, and on the same lofty bank, 
stands the interesting mansion-house of Eobgill, built 
on the site, and partly composed, of an ancient tower. 
Eobgill has quite a romantic air, for it is surrounded 
with all the charms of sweetest woods and purest 
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waters, while, perched on its tufted eminence, it towers 
over the rich holms and meadows that lie on the other 
side of the stream. On that other side, but a little 
farther down, rises the ruined and roofless tower of 
Woodhouse, where, according to tradition, Eobert Bruce 
found his first shelter in Scotland after his famous 
flight from the Court of Edward I. This seems to 
have been a stronghold similar in form and size, as 
well as in age, to that of Bonshaw. But time has dealt 
hardly by it, and only the half of it is now standing, a 
forlorn yet noble memorial of an ancient time. On 
one side of it flows the classic Kirtle, and close on the 
other side runs the Caledonian Eailway, an emblem of 
an age that demolishes and needs not to rebuild such 
Border keeps. 

Having mentally compared the tower of Woodhouse 
with the mansion of Eobgill, and deeply admired those 
reaches of the Kirtle which they both contribute to 
adorn, I turned aside to visit the venerable Cross of 
Merkland, which stands not far off, on the east side of 
the great post road between Carlisle and Glasgow. 
This is undoubtedly one of the best preserved and 
most interesting relics of the kind in Scotland. A 
Master of Maxwell, warden of the marches, and a 
mighty valiant man, was, it is said, assassinated at 
Merkland about the close of the fifteenth century. 
A stone cross was erected to his memory on the spot 
where he fell. It still survives to indicate the scene 
of bloodshed, spared alike by time, by war, and by 
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Presbyterian zeal. It consists of one octagonal and 
slightly tapering stone, nine feet high, planted firmly 
in a stone socket. The upper arms , have been finely 
sculptured, but have suffered materially from the 
weather. It is nearly four hundred years old, and if 
not disturbed may stand for centuries to come. No 
hand should rudely disturb such instructive memorials 
of a former age. 

But the chief object of my visit to the scenery of 
the Kirtle had yet to be attained. I had to make a 
pilgrimage to the secluded old Churchyard of Kirk- 
connel, which contains the dust of one of the finest 
and most lovely heroines of Scottish song. Kirkconnel 
is the name of an ancient parish that has long been 
united to the neighbouring parish of Kirkpatrick- 
Fleming. On arriving at the churchyard, to which 
I was kindly conveyed by a Free Church minister 
whom I had fallen in with on my way, I found it 
full of ancient and modern tombstones, and properly 
enclosed. It is about half a mile up the river from 
the fine modern mansion of Springkell, the seat of 
Sir John Maxwell, Bart. The situation is beautiful, 
and romantic in the extreme. The Kirtle murmurs 
close beside it, and the picturesquely winding and 
wooded banks of the stream give a charm to the 
secluded and tranquil scene that seems a sweetly 
chosen asylum of the dead. 

Who has not heard of "fair Helen of Kirkconnel 
Lee," or knows not the exquisite ballad that enshrines 
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and immortalises her memory ? Her story is in some 
parts obscure, but the truth of its main incidents has 
never been doubted. Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe, Mr. Pinkerton, and many others, have in vain 
attempted to ascertain the time at which she lived, 
and even her family name. But according to the 
most credible account, her name was Helen Irving, 
and she was the daughter of the proprietor of Kirk- 
connel. She also seems to have been born in the 
reign of James V. of Scotland, or of Queen Mary. 
She was a young lady of great beauty, and was sought 
in marriage by two suitors, the sons of neighbouring 
proprietors, one of the name of Fleming, the other 
of Bell. Her own family is said to have favoured 
Bell's suit, but Helen herself preferred Fleming. She 
was in the habit of meeting and walking with her 
chosen lover on the banks of her native Kirtle, near 
the old church of Kirkconnel, at that time used as a 
place of worship. Bell, filled with jealousy and revenge, 
watched his opportunity, and having seen the lovers 
walking together, levelled his carbine .at his rival from 
the other side of the river. Helen was the first to see 
the fatal aim, and flung herself between Fleming 
and his foe. She received the deadly shot, fell into 
her lover's arms and expired. Fleming soon after met 
Bell in mortal combat, conquered him, and cut him to 
pieces with his sword, "hackit him in pieces sma'," 
as the ballad says in its stern simplicity. Fleming, 
overcome with grief, and altogether inconsolable, flies 
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to foreign lands and joins in the wars ; but finding no 
rest to his mind, and haunted night and day with the 
lovely image of her who had died for him, he returns 
to Kirkconnel, and breathes his life away on Helen's 
grave. He was buried beside the departed maid ; and 
the two plain but massive slabs that cover their graves 
are still to be seen, the tangible memorials of as pathetic 
a history as was ever told of two hapless lovers. The 
inscription and sculptures once on Fleming's tombstone 
are now obliterated, and the "forlorn hie jacet? of 
which Wordsworth sings, can be read no more ; but 
the stone cross near the churchyard, erected on the 
spot where fair Helen fell, still stands as a memorial of 
the sad tragedy of other days. The upper part of it is 
considerably injured, and what seems to have been a 
plate for ornament, or an inscription, has long been 
removed ; but the relic itself, composed of hard stone, 
and firmly fastened in the ground, may long survive to 
tell its melancholy story. 

The "Ballad of Fair Helen," sung for generations 
over all Annandale, is full of intense feeling, and has 
been greatly admired even by the most refined critics. 
There are two parts, or rather two ballads, both given 
by Sir Walter Scott in his Border Minstrelsy. Part I. 
is evidently of a somewhat modern date, and by an 
inferior hand. It is the other part that is the genuine 
old lay, and breathes the very soul of love and pathos 
I quote only a few verses : — 
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"I wish I were where Helen lies, 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
that I were where Helen lies, 
On fair Eirkconnel Lee. 

" O think na ye my heart was sair 
When my love dropt down and spake na mair ! 
There did she swoon wi* meikle care 
On fair Kirkconnel Lee. 



" Helen fair beyond compare ! 
I'll make a garland of thy hair, 
Shall bind my heart for evermair 
Until the day I dee. 

" that I were where Helen lies ! 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
Out of my bed she bids me rise, 
Says, ' Haste, and come to me ! ' 

" Helen fair ! Helen chaste ! 
If I were with thee, I were blest, 
Where thou liest low and takes thy rest 
On fair Eirkconnel Lee." 

Wordsworth's poem on " Ellen Irwin, or the Braes 
of Kirtle," is well known, and is beautiful in its way. 
But as it was published in 1800, two years before the 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, its version of the story 
is exceedingly incorrect. Not to speak of the improper 
spelling of the heroine's name, the two rival lovers are 
called Bruce and Gordon, and the incidents of the 
tragedy are materially changed. It is doubtful whether 
the great Cumberland poet had visited the braes of the 
Kirtle before he wrote his verses on "Ellen Irwin;" 
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and these verses, though very striking, are tameness 
itself compared with the intense and, fervent old 
Scottish ballad. 

I found my way back to Annan from Kirkconnel 
Churchyard about five hours after I had set out on my 
little expedition. I could not help thinking at what 
a small expense of time and money, much exquisite 
enjoyment of Nature, and of fine old traditions, with 
their scenes and memorials, may often be obtained in 
almost every part of the country. I shall never forget 
my visit to the Kirtle, and I hope many of my readers 
may yet be able to go and see that lovely stream, and 
that immortal Kirkconnel Lee where fair Helen fell, 
and where now she lowly lies with her lover at her 
side. 
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About Conversation. 

We Britons have never been supposed to excel as a 
people in the noble art of conversation. Foreigners 
have probably exaggerated our stiffness, awkwardness, 
and taciturnity, on occasions that ought to draw out 
into lively exercise our powers of thought and speech ; 
but it must be confessed that we by no means equal 
some of our neighbours, the French, for example, in 
those conversational accomplishments that are fitted at 
once to multiply and elevate the pleasures of society. 
We have had, and still have, brilliant talkers, accom- 
plished conversationalists, who, while displaying their 
own intellectual wealth, add delightfully to the mental 
stores of their hearers. But the stars of our dinner- 
tables and drawing-rooms are seldom surrounded with 
a constellation of lesser lights. A formal dinner party, 
from a conversational point of view, is a proverbially 
dull affair. The room may be bright with the lustre of 
glass, china, and plate ; the appointments of the table, 
the dishes, the service, may all be excellent ; the host 
and hostess, aided by a few volunteer or professional 
assistants, may laboriously strive to keep up a lively 
and entertaining conversation : but everything fails to 
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give the party a free or genial character ; few of the 
guests are really at their ease, or manage to contribute 
anything to the general entertainment; conversation, 
though assiduously whipped, is constantly flagging, 
" the feast of reason" is non-existent, " the flow of soul" 
never appears, and the party, composed, it may be, of 
fairly cultivated men and women, breaks up, to its own 
secret and unspeakable relief. The cause of this 
social failure is not so much want of intelligence or 
amiability on the part of entertainers or entertained, as 
want of genuine conversational skill and practice. 
Were the art of conversing more attended to and 
studied in the school and in the quiet family circle, our 
social gatherings and hospitable entertainments might 
become precious sources of intellectual pleasure instead 
of being, as they often are, extremely flat and unprofit- 
able. 

Good conversation is really one of the finest pleasures 
and most solid advantages of cultivated society. The 
art of skilfully exchanging thoughts and communicating 
knowledge is everywhere exceedingly valuable, and is 
always well worth a careful study. But the first thing 
to be studied by those who would converse well is the 
acquisition of a good stock of useful and entertaining 
knowledge. Such knowledge can only be acquired 
from books and personal observation of nature and 
human life. But the knowledge so acquired must be 
well-digested by reflection, and arranged in the mind 
with some regard to logical order. Then the stores of 
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the well-stocked mind must be imparted in a natural 
and agreeable manner. The first-rate talker is neither 
pedantic nor superficial. His language is not stiff or 
professional, but it is not slovenly or too familiar. He 
has regard, in his talk, both to his subject and to his 
company ; and tries to be plain without being shallow, 
to interest his audience without paying them the 
doubtful compliment of expounding first principles. 
He does not always, however, avoid the danger of 
monopolising the conversation, or of turning dialogue 
into monologue. Coleridge, one of the most wonderful 
talkers England has produced, spoke by the hour to an 
admiring or wearied circle, and was disposed at last 
almost to resent a word timidly put in by a questioning 
listener. Macaulay, another talker of immense mental 
wealth, acquired the same monopolising habit, and 
often poured out his extraordinary stores in one 
continuous stream ; though, as Sydney Smith observed, 
he had occasionally his "brilliant flashes of silence." 
Thomas Carlyle, also, was a talker of the first magni- 
tude, having at one time, as Christopher North said 
of. him, "mounted the throne of Coleridge." His 
Latter Bay Pamphlets, we have been assured, were 
spoken before they were written and published; and 
it is well known that " True Thomas," as his friends 
sometimes call him, very frequently forgot the silence 
which he called golden, and vehemently resorted to the 
current silver of speech. 

Sir James Mackintosh, a man of immense and varied 
Q 
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attainments, delighted and excelled in conversation. 
We were once told by one who knew him well at 
Bombay, and often shared his hospitality, that his 
dinner parties generally consisted of eight gentlemen, 
including himself, and were famous for the talk that 
went on at them under his skilful presidency. He 
would not allow the knights of his round table to 
indulge in any private conversation, or to break up 
into those small knots or parties that so often spoil 
the fellowship of a good company. All were expected 
to take part in the debate or discussion that was going 
on, and thus to contribute to the common stock of 
knowledge. One important topic was quietly started 
after another, and not dismissed till it had been 
discussed with tolerable success. Sir James never 
could have stood the superficial way in which subjects 
of interest are treated at a modern dinner-table, where 
everything like thoughtful discussion or serious argu- 
ment is looked upon as quite out of place. Bound his 
genial intellectual board conversation was carried on in 
a style that informed and never wearied the guests. 
When a new number of the Edinburgh Review, or any 
publication of interest, reached him from Europe, he 
discussed its contents with his friends in a style that 
never failed to delight them all. The wit and humour 
of Jeffrey and Sydney Smith, the mathematical lore of 
Playfair, the political disquisitions of Brougham, or a 
new poem of Scott, all contributed to the delight and 
instruction of the social hour, and enabled Sir James 
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to make himself a model of hospitable skill, which in 
these days is too seldom imitated. 

Speaking of the conversational powers and habits of 
certain great authors, we are reminded that the greatest 
of our poets seems to have been ready and skilful in 
conversation. In his encounters of wit with Ben 
Jonson at the " Mermaid," Shakespeare usually came off 
victorious. His wonderful mind was as prompt as it 
was wealthy. His faculties were powerful beyond all 
comparison, yet he could use them as nimbly as an 
accomplished swordsman uses his weapon. Shakespeare's 
greatest contemporary, Lord Bacon, who has told us 
that "speaking makes a ready man," seems to have 
been excellent in conversation. He did not, indeed, 
could not, hide that wealth of mind with which he was 
so wondrously endowed. Dryden, also, was in his 
club — a favourite coffee-house — a conversational king. 
" Glorious John " talked in a style worthy of his talents 
and reputation, and wielded thereby a literary sceptre 
over a host of willing subjects. His great successor on 
the poetical throne, Pope, could be very brilliant in 
company as well as with his pen; but he was too 
artificial in his style and habits to excel in that frank 
expression of genial thought that marks the true 
conversationalist. Addison, the "Atticus" of Pope, 
completely failed as a public speaker, and seems to 
have been oftener dumb than eloquent in general 
society. It is somewhat singular that a great author, 
whose writings so often resemble the best conversation, 
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made no figure as a talker. But not a few men have been 
so accustomed to use their fingers in expressing their 
thoughts, that they appear to lose the ready use of their 
tongues. How many of our public writers, engrossed 
with the daily demands of the press, care little about, 
or neglect to cultivate, the noble faculty of speech. They 
are eloquent and powerful in one line, and leave it to 
" professed talkers " to exercise their sway in another. 

But Addison's successor, Dr. Johnson, great with his 
pen, was perhaps still greater with his tongue. Indeed, 
Johnson, by universal admission, was the foremost 
talker of his day, and he intensely enjoyed the high 
colloquial art in which he excelled. In the renowned 
Literary Club, of which he was the chief ornament, he 
ruled with something like despotic conversational sway. 
Burke alone could meet him with any prospect of 
success on the field of argument. That illustrious 
Irishman seems to have been as great in the club as he 
was in the House of Commons. He certainly inspired 
the surly yet kindly lexicographer with salutary respect 
It was when dealing with ordinary members of the 
club, none of them mean men in their day, that 
Johnson's conversational superiority appeared, and 
enabled him to reign without a rival near his throne. 
How easily he could upset in a discussion poor Boswell, 
or Goldsmith still poorer in a conversational point of 
view, and at whom Garrick launched the terribly 
humorous line — 

" Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor poll !" 
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Johnson had every accomplishment of the formidable 
talker — a vast store of miscellaneous knowledge, a 
retentive memory, a ready wit, and a love of argumen- 
tative discussion. But he was choleric and imperious, 
impatient of contradiction, and, under real or fancied 
provocation, rude even to violence. We should like to 
hear of good and great talkers springing up among us, 
but we want no more Dr. Johnsons. Modern conversa- 
tion should be pervaded with that " sweet reasonable- 
ness" which need not be deficient in energy while it 
indicates the presence of refinement. 

Good conversation should by no means be confined 
to literary, political, or high social circles. It ought to 
be common in every cultivated English home, and the 
prized accomplishment of every class of society. But, 
like other accomplishments of the kind, it must be 
acquired and perfected by study. It strikes us that at 
a certain stage of their education boys and girls might 
be taught to converse with ease on subjects with which 
they have been made tolerably familiar. Conversation, 
well directed, might become a powerful means of 
exercising their intellectual powers, and a delightful 
way of adding to their stock of knowledge. Young 
people, by a systematic yet easy exchange of thought 
and information, may greatly benefit one another, and 
acquire that self-possession and fair fluency of speech 
which are so necessary in every province of human life. 
At our public schools and at the universities the art of 
conversation is now, we are glad to learn, much studied 
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and practised. Conversation parties are very common, 
and greatly relished both at Oxford and Cambridge. 
They bring young intellects into friendly collision, they 
help to elicit truth by discussion, and enable every one 
both to give and to get a portion of intellectual wealth. 
They also serve to loosen the tongue, which in so many 
Englishmen seems to be utterly tied when they are 
expected or attempt to speak in company. 

Parents may do much to encourage in their children 
the faculty and the love of good talking. By such 
talking we do not, of course, mean mere glibness of 
tongue, or the clever use of ordinary words. Young 
people should be taught to think and reason as well as 
speak, and to use conversation as an important means 
of exercising and educating their minds. Yet in 
teaching them the art of conversation, certain dangers 
have to be carefully avoided. They must be warned 
against formality and pedantry, and everything priggish 
or conceited. Especially must they be taught to shun as 
a pestilence that frivolity of speech and manner which 
infests at present almost every class of society. The 
use of slang terms, another vice of the day, should be 
regularly discouraged. A certain indulgence in slang 
of the least objectionable kind may perhaps be occa- 
sionally tolerated, for even many of the best and 
cleverest of young people have an almost irresistible 
propensity to use what has been called "the wit of 
schoolboys." Yet plainness and purity of speech are 
excellent things which mark the true lady and gentle- 
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man. These the young should learn and the old should 
never forget. 

The kind of conversation that generally goes on, even 
in polished and cultivated circles, has often been 
satirised; and it shows, we fear, few symptoms of 
improvement. The talk at an ordinary dinner-table 
and in most fashionable drawing-rooms would make a 
very poor appearance in print. It is really wonderful 
how long clever and amiable people can be in one 
another's company without uttering one fresh idea, or 
discussing any common topic in an original style. The 
most insipid remarks, the most commonplace thoughts, 
the most superficial observations, often form the staple 
of the conversation even in houses from which idle 
gossip and everything in the shape of slander are 
studiously banished. There is none to lead the talk, 
or, if a leader appears, there are none to follow. A 
remark of any depth or originality, timidly hazarded 
at "a party" by some person who has been reading 
and thinking on some important subject, has a start- 
ling or freezing effect. Nobody has anything to say 
in the way of recognition or reply, and the sudden 
silence makes the speaker almost feel that he has been 
thought guilty of a breach of good manners. A young 
gentleman fresh from the, university, on hearing a 
scholarly observation from any person at table, imme- 
diately whispers " shop" in the ear of a pretty and not 
very literary young lady sitting near him. A " finished" 
young lady will stare as if shocked or astonished on 
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hearing a sentence quoted from Bacon's Essays, or a 
couple of lines from Paradise Lost This fashionable 
repugnance to anything like solid conversation is a bad 
sign of English society. It springs from stupidity or 
sheer affectation, if it be not indeed one of the worst 
fruits of the reigning frivolity of the day. 

Cowper, in one of his most humorous poems, well 
hits off some of the absurd sorts or semblances of 
conversation that abound in many English social, or 
unsocial, circles. An old French chronicler said that 
" the English amused themselves in a sad sort of way ;" 
and the way in which we English converse is often sad 
enough, if not actually ludicrous. Let any one recall 
the conversations he has often listened to, or taken 
part in, among educated people, and he will find little 
reason to congratulate himself or his friends upon the 
use made of excellent opportunities of refined enjoy- 
ment. After we have been engaged for an hour or two 
in desultory talk in the course of a precious evening, 
conscience will often prompt the questions, What has 
it all been about ? What idea of the least value have 
we either imparted or received? Have we been in 
earnest about anything, except, perhaps, the weather 
and the private concerns of some of our neighbours ? 

With rare felicity Cowper describes conversers and 
conversations which are quite common at the present 
day. His wholesome satire was never more needed 
than now, and we would like to send our readers to the 
perusal, or reperusal, of his " Conversation." Denounc- 
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ing the fierceness of some kinds of wordy war, he 

exclaims — 

" Preserve me from the thing I dread and hate, 
A duel in the form of a debate !" 

Then passing from the ferocious to the timid and 
hesitating talker, he tells us — 

' ' Dubius is such a scrupulous good man, — 
Yes, you may catch him tripping if you can, 
He would not with a peremptory tone 
Assert the nose upon his face his own. 
His evidence, if he were called by law 
To swear to some enormity he saw, 
For want of prominence and just relief, 
Would hang an honest man and save a thief." 

Then your positive people are thus well charac- 
terised — 

" Without the means of knowing right from wrong, 
They always are decisive, clear, and strong. 
Where others toil with philosophic force, 
Their nimble nonsense takes a shorter course, 
Flings at your head conviction in a lump, 
And gains remote convictions at a jump." 

Who has not been afflicted in society with prolix and 
prosy story-tellers, who touch nothing they do not 
spoil, and who, in relating an anecdote or describing an 
adventure, enter into all the miserably small details, 
as if determined to leave nothing to the imagination or 
experience of their hearers ? The poet thus touches up 
such well-meaning but afflicting personages — 
" But sedentary weavers of long tales 
Give me the fidgets, and my patience fails. 
Tis the most asinine employ on earth 
To hear them tell of parentage and birth, 
And echo conversations dull and dry, 
Embellished with — He said — and so said I." 
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And then he gives some excellent directions to all 
story-tellers — 

" A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct, 
The language plain, the incidents well linked ; 
Tell not as new what everybody knows, 
And, new or odd, still hasten to a close." 

The following is much more appropriate now than it 

was even in the poet's day : — 

"The pipe, with solemn interposing puff, 
Makes half a sentence at a time enough. 
The dozing sages drop the drowsy strain, 
Then pause, and puff, and speak, and pause again. 
Such often, like the tube they so admire, 
Important triflers ! have more smoke than fire." 

The following picture will remind most people of 
what they have often felt and seen : — 

"The emphatic speaker dearly loves to oppose, 
In contact inconvenient, nose to nose, 
As if the gnomon on his neighbour's phiz, 
Touched with the magnet, had attracted his, 
His whispered theme, dilated and at large, 
Proves after all a wind-gun's airy charge." 

But quotations of this kind might easily be multi- 
plied ; for the poet's observation is as comprehensive as 
his satire is just and strong. After describing with 
happy humour and skill an ordinary English evening 
party, which has thousands of counterparts among us 
at this very day, he thus concludes in words we can all 
feelingly appreciate : — 

" The visit paid, with ecstasy we come, 
As from a seven years' transportation, home, 
And there resume an unembarrassed brow, 
Recovering what we lost, we know not how, 
The faculties that seemed reduced to nought, 
Expression, and the privilege of thought." 
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An old annual is commonly regarded as of less value 
even than an old almanac. An almanac, however 
ancient, is sure to contain not a few curious or valuable 
facts ; but an annual of the class that was so fashion- 
able some forty years ago is mostly full of bits of prose 
and poetry that were manufactured to order, and pub- 
lished only to be forgotten. We cannot at this moment 
remember any valuable contribution to English litera- 
ture, however small, that is to be credited to any of the 
tribe of gaudy annuals that, during the last generation, 
flourished like tulips in a garden. Great names some- 
times appeared in the lists of contributors to these 
periodicals, and great prices were often paid for contri- 
butions. But these contributions were, as a rule, quite 
unworthy of the signatures they bore. 

We have before us, however, an annual of a very 
peculiar character, and which in most respects differs 
very decidedly from those ephemeral publications of 
which we have been speaking. It is called The Edin- 
burgh Academic Annual, and we introduce it to the 
notice of our readers,* not so much on account of its 

* This Paper appeared in the Leisure Hour for 1874. 
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literary and scientific contents, as on account of its con- 
tributors, most of them young men who lived to make 
no small figure in the world. In the fashionable annuals 
we find, among hosts of obscure names, the names of 
some eminent persons who had passed the meridian of 
their powers and were in the decline of life ; but in this 
academic production we discover the first performances 
of several young aspirants who were destined to take a 
high place in British science or literature. 

It bears the date of 1840, and among its eleven con- 
tributors we find the following : — Samuel Brown, W. J* 
Macquorn Eankine, W. H. Hewitson, Edward Forbes, 
George Wilson, and James Hamilton. All these men, 
young and comparatively unknown when they wrote 
their papers for the Academic Annual, rose to distinc- 
tion, and some of them have made their mark upon the 
age. When banded together for a literary purpose, 
which did not in any great measure fulfil their ambitious 
hopes, they hardly knew the extent of their powers, and 
could not anticipate the achievements of their maturer 
years. Nor could they foresee how brief, if brilliant, 
would be the career of some of them, and how to none 
of their number would be allotted a lengthened term of 
life. They are all now numbered with the departed. 
Indeed, it is a striking and melancholy fact that of all 
the contributors there appears to be now only one sur- 
vivor, the writer of this paper, who feels it a sort of 
religious duty, and not merely a literary task, to com- 
municate to the readers of the Leisure Hour some 
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passing yet reverent notices of a set of gifted men who 
did good work in the world before they passed away. 
Many remarkable "sets" have appeared in our days 
among the students or graduates of our great Univer- 
sities, but none with brighter promise than the men we 
now commemorate. 

The Edinburgh Academic Annual proved the last, 
as it was the first, of its race. Before giving a brief 
sketch of each of the contributors, let me first speak of 
the learned and excellent principal, Dr. John Lee, who 
wrote, by way of introduction to the volume, an interest- 
ing historical account of the University of Edinburgh. 
This remarkable man, noted for the extent and variety 
of his learning, was equally famous for the number of 
offices he held in succession as a minister of the Church 
of Scotland. He began his career as a Presbyterian 
minister in London ; then he was appointed to the living 
of Peebles, on the banks of the Tweed ; next he became 
Professor of Divinity and Church History in St. Mary's 
College, St. Andrews. Translated from St. Andrews to 
Edinburgh, he was successively minister of the Canon- 
gate Church, of Lady Yester's, and of the Old Church 
in St. Giles, which had once been served by John Knox. 
He was a Doctor of Divinity, a Doctor of Medicine, a 
Doctor of Laws, and a Fellow of the Eoyal Society of 
Edinburgh. He became one of Her Majesty's Chaplains, 
a Dean of the Chapel Eoyal, and a Principal Clerk of 
the General Assembly. He finished his career as 
Principal of the University of Edinburgh. It was ob- 
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served by his contemporaries that he had held almost 
every kind of office that could by any possibility be 
filled by a minister of the Scottish Church. And yet, 
by way of humorous allusion to his repeated applica- 
tions for vacant offices, he was dubbed by a leading 
Edinburgh minister "the Solicitor-General." Dr. Lee, 
however, in spite of not a few foibles that lay on the 
surface of his character, was universally esteemed for 
his private worth and extraordinary attainments. But 
he bought far more books than he could read, and read 
far more than he could digest. He was always medi- 
tating great works of a historical nature, for which he 
amassed boundless materials, but which, from a native in- 
firmity of purpose, aggravated by an overloaded memory, 
he never commenced ; and even if they had been com- 
menced they probably never would have been finished 
The first in the list of contributors which we have 
given is Dr. Samuel Brown. This brilliant chemist, who 
promised to be eminent in literature as well as in science, 
belonged to a Haddington family well known in the 
theological world. He greatly distinguished himself 
in the classes and societies of the University, and was a 
candidate for the Chemistry Chair when it became 
vacant by the death of Dr. Hope. Eashly committing 
himself to a theory of the transmutation of metals, he 
finally withdrew his application, being pronounced by 
many leading chemists of the day to be a man of more 
genius than judgment. But he undoubtedly possessed 
fine literary powers, as well as great scientific ardour. 
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He contributed many fresh and original articles to 
the North British Beview and other periodicals. His 
Tragedy of Galileo, published in 1850, indicated both 
imaginative and philosophic^ genius ; but he was more 
a philosopher than a poet. He died of consumption in 
1856, at the age of thirty-nine. 

The next name on our list is W. J. Macquorn Eankine, 
the late lamented Professor of Civil Engineering in the 
University of Glasgow. His paper is on a subject which 
fully indicated the bent of his mind, namely, " The Laws 
of the Conduction of Heat and their Application to the 
Solution of some Geothermal Problems." It consists of 
an able application of the higher mathematics to a pro- 
found problem in physics, and shows its author to be a 
man fitted for original investigation. The career of Mr. 
Eankine as a professor at Glasgow more than fulfilled 
the expectations of his early friends. His valuable con- 
tributions to engineering science gave him a world-wide 
celebrity, and his appearances at the meetings of the 
British Association were always hailed by numerous 
friends from all parts of the country. His services to 
that learned body will not speedily be forgotten, and 
his death in the prime of life has been regarded as a 
great loss to those high branches of science in which he 
excelled. 

The name of William Hepburn Hewitson must be 
well known to many readers of this magazine. He was 
highly distinguished at the University of Edinburgh as 
a classical scholar, an acute metaphysician, and, above 
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all, as a devoted and spiritually-minded student of 
divinity. He gained a prize open to the whole Univer- 
sity for an Essay on National Character. When licensed 
to preach the Gospel he showed, both in and out of the 
pulpit, the spirit of Eobert M'Cheyne, to whom he has 
often and justly been compared. He was sent by the 
Free Church of Scotland, to which he adhered at the 
Disruption in 1843, to minister among the Portuguese 
in Madeira who had been converted to a Scriptural 
faith by Dr. Kalley. His labours among these interest- 
ing converts, both in Madeira, and in Trinidad to which 
they were banished, were most arduous and successful. 
After a brief career of the most exalted Christian use- 
fulness, he died as Free Church minister at Dirleton, 
East Lothian, in the thirty-eighth year of his age, leaving 
a precious name and memory to the Church of Christ. 
His contribution to the Annual was upon the once well- 
worn academic theme, "The Pleasure derived from Scenes 
of Distress." It is written in a very precise and forcible 
style, though words of Latin origin obtain an undue pre- 
ference. But it is full of acute analysis and ingenious 
illustration, whilst it is pervaded, as might have been 
expected, by a high moral tone. Though not unworthy 
of his finely cultivated powers, it is not one of those 
things which, in the latter part of his life, he regarded 
with .much satisfaction. 

Next comes a name peculiarly dear to science, Edward 
Forbes, recalling many proud and sad memories. This 
most genial and gifted student, who afterwards filled 
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the Chair of Natural History in Edinburgh, the most 
important of the kind in Great Britain, was born at 
Douglas, in the Isle of Man, in the year 1815. After 
studying medicine for several years at Edinburgh, he 
began to manifest his extraordinary powers as a natu- 
ralist ; and while he was yet a young man he stood in 
the front rank of geologists and zoologists. By his un- 
wearied labours on land and sea, he actually gave a new 
aspect to many branches of natural history. His dredg- 
ings, first in the Firth of Forth and afterwards in the 
^Egean, yielded most important results bearing on the 
geographical distribution of our existing fauna and 
flora. As Curator of the Geographical Society, as Pro- 
fessor of Botany in King's College, London, and as one 
of the staff of the Geological Survey, he rendered great 
services to science. He was at once one of the hardest- 
working members and one of the choicest spirits of the 
British Association. His presence at its annual meetings 
was like " sunshine in a shady place." In the Eed Lion 
Club, of which he was the chief founder and moving 
spring, he regularly let off his exuberant spirits like so 
much superfluous steam, and was the soul of good 
fellowship as well as scientific zeal. Appointed in 1854 
to the Chair in Edinburgh long held by the veteran 
Jameson, he entered upon its duties with great enthu- 
siasm, and with every prospect of the highest success. 
The whole scientific world expected the greatest things 
from an appointment that it had ardently looked for- 
ward to for many years. But in little more than half 
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a year after it had been made, when his second course 
of lectures was only begun, the great naturalist suddenly 
died of fever. It is perhaps not going too far to say 
that the place of Edward Forbes as a philosophical 
palaeontologist has never to this day been fully supplied. 
The subject of his contribution to the Academic Annual 
was highly characteristic and significant — "On the 
Associations of the Mollusca on the British Coasts, con- 
sidered with reference to Pleistocene Geology." 

Dr. George Wilson, an accomplished chemist, and 
one of the most genial of men, next claims our attention 
as a contributor. His paper is entitled, "Experimental 
Demonstration of the Existence of Flaloid Salts in 
Solution." Chemistry was Wilson's vocation, and his 
profound knowledge of that science procured him the 
appointment to the newly-instituted Chair of Technology 
in his own University. That Chair, intended to eluci- 
date the application of chemistry to the industrial arts, 
was brilliantly filled by its first and last occupant. 
Why it was abolished after Dr. Wilson's death has 
never been satisfactorily explained. George Wilson, 
like his compeers Samuel Brown and Edward Forbes, 
had a strong literary as well as scientific turn. His 
contributions to various high-class reviews, including 
the North British, were distinguished by great sprightli- 
ness of fancy and general literary skill. In private life 
he was singularly beloved for his amiable manners and 
genuine Christian worth. Inheriting a feeble and 
diseased frame, which subjected him to almost constant 
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suffering during the later years of his life, he bore up 
under the double burden of bodily pain and sustained 
intellectual toil with a noble fortitude inspired by deep 
religious principle. His death, in the prime of his 
powers, and in the middle of his honourable career, was 
universally lamented, and of him, As of Edward Forbes, 
it may be said, that he has hardly had a kindred 
successor in his own walk of science. 

The last name in our list is James Hamilton, a name 
dear to all the churches. In early life Mr. Hamilton 
was a great student of botany and geology, and his 
paper accordingly was "On the Gardens of Ancient 
Palestine," a very characteristic production both in point 
of matter and style. It reads very like one of the 
felicitous productions of his later years, in which fact 
and fancy, scientific allusion and Scriptural truth, are 
curiously blended. Mr. Hamilton's scientific studies, 
especially those relating to botany, were never wholly 
suspended even in the midst of a busy and over-burdened 
ministerial life. He always looked on Nature with the 
eye of a philosopher, a poet, and a Christian, and his 
skilful pen never failed to mingle finely together the 
kindred lessons of the works and of the Word of God. 
His death deprived the world too soon, as we say, of 
one of the finest minds that ever lavished its riches on 
mankind for their good. It may be long before the 
English Presbyterian Church possesses another man of 
such rare and sanctified genius as James Hamilton. 

The other contributors to a book which surely de- 
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serves to be remembered may be more briefly mentioned. 
The writer of this record of departed worthies con- 
tributed a paper "On the Study of Church History," 
and ventured therein upon some prognostications which, 
he is glad to think, have since been strikingly verified. 
The late Mr. John Macgillivray, afterwards famous as a 
naturalist and explorer, wrote on " The Mental Qualities 
of Birds, as compared with their Cerebral Development ;" 
and Dr. Joseph Giglioli, a learned young Italian, sup- 
posed also to be no more, wrote on " The Origin and 
Sources of the Italian Language." There was also a 
scholarly paper on " Greek and English Lexicography," 
by Mr. Thomas H. Foggo, a student of theology, and the 
son of an East Lothian parochial schoolmaster. Mr. 
Foggo died before he became a minister of the Gospel, 
lamented as an amiable youth, and one of the best 
Greek scholars at the University. 

In concluding this account of a forgotten volume, I 
have only to add that the originator and editor of the 
Edinburgh Academic Annual (James Macaulay, A.M., 
M.D., Edinburgh), is now the editor of the Leisure Hour. 
He tells me that he treasures among his most valued 
books a presentation copy from the Committee of the 
then Edinburgh University Club, the inscription being 
in the handwriting of the sainted Hewitson. 
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